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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


SERMON FOR THE END OF THE 
YEAR. 


Gen, xlvii. 9. 


“ Few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been,” 


Tuts declaration was a part of 
Jacob’s answer to Pharaoh, when 
Joseph brought his father and his 
brethren, and set them before the 
king. And Jacob blessed Pha- 
raoh, And Pharaoh said unio 
Jacob, how old art thou? And 
Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days 
of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
hundred and thirty years. Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my 
life been, and have not atiained 
unto the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers. And Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh, and went out from before 
him. Thescene is well calculated 
to excite our attention. The actors 
in it are a wise and powerful king, 
and a venerable and favoured ser- 
vant of God. They meet with feel- 
ings of mutual admiration and good 
will. Pharaoh, rejoicing in the op- 
portunity of doing honour to the 
parent of his favourite Joseph ; Ja- 
cob, grateful for the kindness with 
which that favourite had been treat- 
ed, and for the refuge now afforded 
to his father and his brethren. The 
grandeur of an absolute monarch is 
laid aside, Age and sanctity are 
treated with the deference that is 
due to them. The patriarch be, 
stows his advice and his blessing, 
and the king receives them both 
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with affectionate humility. The 
whole forms one of those simple 
and touching pictures, which the 
inspired writers love to paint. It 
acquaints us with the primitive 
manners of those ancient times. It 
assures us that piety and virtue 
were esteemed even by the idolater. 
It enables us to ascertain the exact 
meaning of Jacob’s well known 
words, 

For the situation in which the 
patriarch stood, and the action by 
which his answer was accompa- 
nied, prove that he did not speak 
under the pressure of affliction, that 
he was not influenced by the que- 
rulous disposition of old age, that 
he did not utter the dictates of 
misanthropy or superstition. Jo- 
seph his. son was yet alive, and he 
had come down to see him before he 
died. He had found him flourishing 
in power, reputation, and happi- 
ness, and exhibiting in his exalted 
station a bright pattern of filial 
piety. He had been honourably 
treated by the great king, and 
admitted into his presence with 
every token of regard. He felt 
and expressed a proper sense of 
these favours, and blessed the mo- 
narch by whose instrumentality they 
had been received. There was no 
roon in his heart for disappointment, 
and. his conduct did not savour 
of peevishness, but of satisfaction, 
His speech, therefore, is to be con- 
sidered not as the view of life which 
is taken by the captive in his dun- 
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geon, or the mourner in his weeds, 
by the young who are cut off in the 
commencement of their career, or 
by the old, who survive their nearest 
and dearest connections, but as the 
mature and solemn judgment of 
wisdom, prosperity, and religion, 
as a declaration of the real length 
and nature of this life, a warning 
not to be engrossed by the days that 
are few and evil, Few, because 
whatever may be their extent, they 
can never satisfy that appetite for 
life, that love and that hope of a 
permanent existence, which is na- 
tural to man. Evil, because they 
are chequered with faults and suf. 
ferings, because they are never 
exempted from injury and calami- 
lies, because they are often pro. 
tracted amidst want and misery, and 
always exposed to the apprehension 
‘of danger. 

This is an adequate summary and 
explanation of the patriarch’s words, 
and in making them the subject of 
the present discourse, I shall com- 
press my remarks upon the first 
head within a very short compass. 
If you have yet to learn that your 
days are few, you are ignorant not 
merely of the lessons of Scripture, 
but of the first and plainest lessons 
of common sense. The shortness, 
the uncertainty of human life is noto- 
rious, proverbial, self-evident. One 
day telleth another, and one year 
certifieth another, that in the morn- 
ing man is green as the grass, and 
in the evening he is cut down, dried 
up, and withered. His days are 
swifler than a weaver’s shuttle. He 
says to corruption, thou art my 
Jather ; and to the worm, thou art 
my mother and my sister. And if 
there be a season in which these 
truths are incontestible, that season 
is present tous now. Another year 
is about to be added to those that 
cannot return. Another stage in 
the great journey of life has been 
reached, and will soon be passed. 
Another winter has arrived with 
clouds and‘ darkness, and we look 
forward to another spring of hope 
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and promise, to another pleasant 
summer, and another fruitful autumn. 
While the sun and the seasons are 
thus continually changing, is man 
permanent and stable? Is he to 
be found to-morrow where he is 
found to-day—fixed, immoveable, 
and enduring? Or has the Church 
rightly instructed us to say, ** Man 


-that is born of a woman hath but a 


short time to live, and is full of 
vanity. He cometh up, and is cut 
down like a flower; he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never conti- 
nueth in one stay.”” Which of these 
is an accurate description of our 
state? Whether your life has been 
protracted, like Jacob’s, to extreme 
old age, or whether you are in the 
full strength and confidence of man- 
hood, or whether you are escaping 
from the fetters of weakness and 
childhood, in every imaginable case 
you must acknowledge that your 
days are few, and that there is no 
pretence and ne excuse for misem- 
ploying them. Few as they are 
they are not all your own. Infancy 
and youth are the mere seasons of 
preparation; most important, most 
invaluable ; but still not that which 
the irreligious and the worldly term 
life. And if they are followed by 
a brief space of gratification and 
self-indulgence, that space is suc- 
ceeded but too certainly and too 
quickly by the complicated diseases 
of old age. 

Without exaggerating the descrip- 
tion with which it is so important to 
become acquainted, look to the fact, 
Let those who live as if this world 
were an abiding city, simply make 
a calculation of the years which 
they may expect to pass here. Let 
them, if they please, put all acci- 
dents and casualties out of the ac- 
count. Let them take it for granted 
that they shall live to the full age 
of man. And even then how short 
is the season which they can pass in 
sin ! how few are the days which they 
can dedicate to worldly joy! In 
childhood man is necessarily subject 
to the will and direction of others, 
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His dechining years are beset by 
pain and weakness ; and all that can 
in any sense be called his own, is 
a space which is literally but a span 
long, and even that may be annihi- 
lated in an instant. These truths 
may be forgotten, but they can 
neither be denied nor doubted. 
They are impressed upon our minds 
by the circumstances of our present 
situation. The lamps of heaven, 
that have been set for signs and 
seasons, are about to accomplish 
their annual revolution. They warn 
us that we likewise have an ap- 
pointed course, and that its com- 
pletion is not far off. Shall we be 
deaf to their voices and live on in 
carelessness, or shall we endeavour 
sv to pass through things temporal, 
that finally we lose not the things 
eternal? To this plain question 


each of you should be prepared to 
make a distinct answer, and it is 
probable that your answer will be 
influenced by the second division of 


my subject, by remembering that 
life is not more happy than it is 
lasting, and that your days are evil 
as well as few. 

It is not my intention to deny the 
existence of much comfort and of 
many blessings upon earth. Life is 
the gift of the Father of mercies, 
and we are bound to thank him for 
our creation and preservation. But 
the question is, ought we to be en- 
grossed by present enjoyments and 
gratifications, and to lose sight of 
better and more enduring bliss ? 
The negative answer which religion 
directs us to return, is strengthened 
by reflecting upon the real nature 
of our present state, and that state is 
admirably described by the wise Son 
of Sirach. Great travail is prepared 
for every man, and an heavy yoke 
is upon the sons of Adam, from 
the day that they go out of their 
mother's womb, till the day that they 
return to the mother of all things. 
Their imagination of things to come, 
and the day of death trouble their 
thoughts, and cause fear of heart. 
From him that sitteth on a throne 
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of glory unto him that is humbled 
in earth and ashes, from him that 
weareth purple and a crown, unto 
him that is clothed with a linew 
Srock.—All things are full of la- 
bour ; man cannot utterit. The eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing. So said King’ 
Solomon in the days of his most 
perfect wisdom, when he had made 
trial of every thing under the sun, 
So said and so felt the upright and 
the patient Job, when his pros- 
perity was turned into sorrow, and 
his mirth into sickness: His grief 
was embittered by the happiness 
from which he had fallen, and his 
suffering would have been less acute 
if he could have blotted out the 
recollection of his joy. O that I 
were as in months past ; when the 
Almighty was yet with me, when my 
children were about me! The result 
of so much happiness, was an un- 
due feeling of security. J said I 
shall die in my nest, and I shall 
multiply my days as the sand. It 
was in order to correct this: pre- 
sumptuous expectation, that God 
suffered Job to be tempted. And 
when the Lord answered his ser- 
vant out of the. whirlwind, the pur- 
port of his sublime discourse, was 
to prove that we ought to submit to 
the calamities which may be in-: 
flicted upon us, and ought not to 
deny or question the wisdom of the 
Almighty. God shewed that all his 
works were the works of goodness 
and strength. And, therefore, if he 
thinks fit to bring ‘the righteous 
into trouble, there is every reason 
to conclude that such an appoint- 
ment is for the best. It humbles 
the confidence of the human heart. 
It awakens the torpid, and restrains 
the giddy. It recalls our thoughts 
to the Ruler and Preserver of the 
world, and keeps up a perpetual 
sense of our dependence upon bis 
will, Therefore God has ordained, 
that our days shall be evil as well 
as few, and so agcurately and uni- 
versally is his plan performed, that 
each of us may join in the decla, 
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ration of Jacob, and may trace up 
our misfortunes to that plentiful 
source which sprinkled his life with 
tears. 

His first and longest and most 
painful sufferings were produced by 
vice and frailty. He was guilty of 
a gross and aggravated falsehood, 
and the result was, that he fled 
from the wrath of his injured bro- 
ther, renounced the rich inheritance 
which he had sinned to secure, pas- 
sed over Jordan with no other pos- 
session than his staff, and endured 
twenty years of severe labour and 
pain, under the orders of a cruel 
master. Thus, said he, I was, in 
the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night, and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes. These 
privations and calamities were the 
effects of his own wickedness, anil 
other misfortunes were accumulated 
upon him by the wickedness of his fel- 
low-creatures. His children afflicted 
him by their folly and misconduct. 
Simeon and Levi troubled him by 
their savage slaughter of the Sheche- 
mites. And the still more inexcu- 
sable treatment of Joseph by his 
brethren, threw a gloom over a 
considerable portion of. their fa- 
ther’s. days, and nearly brought 
down his gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. Another cause of the 
evil which he declared himself to 
have experienced, is to be found in 
the scarcity with which God af- 
flicted Egypt and Canaan. The fa- 
mine was sore in the land, and he 
was forced to send his sons on a 
long and dangerous journey, to go 
and buy a little food in Egypt, that 
they might live and not die, he and 
they and their little ones. 

Such were the three principal 
sources of that uneasiness and trou. 
ble, which made the days of Jacob 
evil: his own and his fellow.crea- 
tures’ faults, and the calamities 
which nature brings upon us all. 
And have these: sources failed ? 
Or are they still as productive as 
in the days of old, still wearying 
our spirits, and breaking our re. 
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pose, still preventing our enjoyment 
of any unmixed good, and warning 
us to seck a better country, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest? The 
ease of the notoriously wicked is 
not at present under consideration ; 
though every thing that we say 
might be applied with greater force 
tothem. But confining our atten- 
tion to such as, in the main, are de- 
vout and virtuous, and to such por- 
tion of the devout and virtuous as 
may be said to enjoy a prosperous 
life, are not they perpetually dis- 
turbed by their own and others’ 
faults, and by the ordinary occur- 
renees of the world? Tempted by 
some agreeable prospect, they for- 
get the pure and perfect law, de- 
viate, like Jacob, from the line of 
truth and duty, and involve them- 
selves in all the danger, trepidation, 
and disgrace, to which such actions 
lead. How continually do we hear 
of the sins of a mati’s youth, per- 
haps even his forsaken and re- 
pented sins, rising up against him 
when his hairs are gray, and em- 
bittering the last hours of his life! 
How perpetually are we doomed to 
suffer acute and lasting pain from 
the behaviour of our nearest con- 
nections. Some Laban defrauds us 
by changing our wages ten times, 
and leaving us at last in penury. 
Some profane and angry Esau en- 
dangers our lives by his violence, 
and our peace by his threats. Chil- 
dren, that should unite to become 
the support and honour of your de- 
clining years, hate and envy each 
other, until their fury knows no 
limit, and the most promising is 
undone and lost, 

Lastly, the inevitable decrees of 
Providence will frequently afflict us 
in as sensible a manner. The hard- 
ly earned, and the best beloved are 
taken away from us, as Rachel was 
taken away from. Jacub. Poverty 
and hunger torment and overwhelm 
us, and the famine is sore in the 
land. Every expedient is resorted 
to for diminishing our distress, and 
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they serve but to plunge us deeper 
jn ruin. We exclaim with the pa- 
triarch, in the most pathetic of his 
lamentations, Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not, and ye will take Ben- 
jamin away. All these things are 
against me. They were against the 
venerable old man, and rendered 
his few days evil. They are also in 
different proportions against every 
one of you, and they make life so 
unsatisfactory, so delusive, so pain- 
ful, that the grossest folly of which 
we are guilty in our temporal af- 
fairs, is prudence and foresight, and 
wisdom and discretion, when com- 
pared with.that perverseness which 
turns the face from God, and makes 
us act as if here only we had hope. 
There is nothing in these calamities 


which God cannot or-will not ‘ena-. 


ble us to endure, All the days of 
our appointed time are we bound to 
wait, until our change cometh. But 
there is enough to wean us from the 
world. There is enough to make 
us look forward to a happier state; 
there is enough to satisfy us that 
our days are evil, and that the 
longest and fullest enjoyment of 
them which is attained by man, is a 
poor and paltry object of ambition, 
unworthy of a rational being, un- 
able to gratify the longing of an im- 
mortal soul. 

If the words and the experience 
of Jacob induce you to reflect upon 
this faet, survey it. in its whole ex- 
tent and consequences; and then 
the example of the patriarch will 
enable you to feel that faith and 
trust in God is the remedy for the 
evil with which your days are full, 
In all the afflictions of the great 
Father of the Israelites, God was 
his stay. As he fled from the pro- 
voked and cruel Esau, God shewed 
him the mystical ladder which 
reached from earth to heaven, and 
promised to be with him and keep 
him whithersoever he went. And 
Jacoh vowed a vow and said, If 
God will be with me and keep me, 
so that I come again unte my fa- 
ther's house in peace, then shall the 
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Lord be my God.. This was a pro- 
mise made in sorrow, and ia the 
hour of gladness it was not forgot- 
ten. While he was in servitude 
with Laban he trusted in the God 
of Bethel, and all that God had 
promised was performed. When 
he was about to encounter Esau, 
and was afraid of his anger and 
strength, he prayed earnestly and 
humbly to God. J am not worthy 
of the least of all the mercies, and all 
the truth, which thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant, for with my staff 
I passed over this Jordan, and now — 
F am become two bands. When an 
angel met him and wrestled with 
him, he refused to let him go, until 
he prevailed and obtained the bless- 
ing. And when his dangers and 
fears were over, and he returned to 
Bethel in peace, he made there an 
altar unto the God that answered 
him in the day of his distress, and 
was with him in the way which he 
went. Lastly, when the time drew 
near that Israel must die, his first 
request to his beloved Joseph was, 
bury me not in Egypt, but I will lie 
with my fathers in their burying- 
place. God Almighty appeared 
unto me at Luz in the land of Ca- 
naan, and blessed me, and said unto 
me, Behold [ will make thee fruitful 
and multiply thee, and make of thee 
a great multitude of people; and 
will give this land to thy seed after 
thee for an everlasting possession, 
Here was humble trust and faith, 
in a tried and powerful defender, 
Fear, toil, danger, famine, had all 
been endured and escaped by the 
assistance of the Lord. With the 
same never-failing aid, death was 
cheerfully undergone, and the pro- 
mises of God became a plentiful 
source of consolation. The whole 
is worthy of our strictest imitation, 
and there can be no better oppor- 
tunity of exhorting you to observe 
it, than the conclusion. of a dis- 
course, in which we have endea. 
voured to prove that few and evil 
are your days. 

The ladder that Jacob saw indis- 
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tinctly in a dream, has been set up 
openly in the sight: of believers in 
Jesus Christ, and enables them 
to reach unto heaven. All the 
families: of the earth have been 
blessed in the seed of Jacob, and 
the faithful come again to their fa- 
thers’ house in peace. Labourand 
pain they are destined to undergo, 
bat throughout the whole of their 
probation God is with them and 
strengthens them; the intercession 
of the Redeemer is continually 
vouchsafed to them, and the Holy 
Spirit sanctifies and renews their 
souls. By these means they are 
enabled to set up an altar in their 
hearts to the God that has answered 
them in the day of their distress, and 
been with them in the way which 
they went; an altar not made like 
that of Jacob, with clay and stones, 
but with purity, holiness, and faith. 
And when their appointed days are 
numbered, they are authorised to 
exclaim with Job, Though he slay 
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me, yet will I trust in him. God 
Almighty has appeared. unto us, re- 
conciling the world to himself. He 
hath given us better promises than 
any temporal kingdom, and the be- 
liever appeals to them even upon 
the bed of death. As Jacob and 
Joseph were confident that their 
children would not be left in Egypt, 
so are we confident that our souls 
will not be left in the grave. God 
will surely visit the whole race of 
Adam; and bring out the pious, 
the faithful, and the contrite into a 
happy and everlasting abode. The 
days which are then to come will 
neither be few nor evil. Violence, 
says the prophet, shall no more be 
heard in thy land ; but thou shalt 
call thy walls, Salvation, and thy 
gates, Praise. The sun shail be no 
more thy light by day, neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light 
unto thee; but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory. i 
M. C. 





‘BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tilustrations from Natural History. 
DOVE’S DUNG, 
2 Kings vi. 26. 


“ And there was a great famine in Sa- 
maria; and, behold, they besieged it ; and 
the foarth part of a cab of dove’s dung was 
sold for five pieces of silver.” 


THE study of Botany has afforded 
many illustrations of Holy Writ, 
amongst others of the above pas- 
sage. What this article might be, 
had long puzzled the commentators, 
when the Father of Botany suggest- 
ed that it was probably the root of 
Ornithogalum or Bethlehem Star, 
which affords to this day a pleasant 
and nutritious aliment to the lower 
erders in J udea. Its English name 


was given on account of its preva- 
lence in Palestine, and its ancient 
one literally signifies birds’ milk. 
When to this we add that its blos- 
soms, of a greenish-white, resemble 
at alittle distance the dung of birds, 
the conjecture of Linnwus becomes 
still more probable, and a curious 
elucidation appears to be afforded 
of an obscure passage of Scripture. 
—New Monthly Mag. No. X. 
p. 368. 


DUNG OF PIGEONS. 


The dung of pigeons is the dear- 
est manure that the Persians use; 
and as they apply it almost entirely 
for the rearing of melons, it is pro- 
bably, on that account, that the 
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melons of Ispahan are so much finer 
than those of other cities. The 
revenue of a ‘pigeon-house is about 
100 tomauns per ann., and the great 
value of this dung, which rears a 
fruit that is indispensable to the ex- 
isteuce of the natives, during the 
great heats of summer, will proba- 
bly throw some light upon the 
above passage in Scripture, relating 
to the famine in Samaria, Morier’s 
Persia, p. 141. 


SPIKENARD. 


Matt. xxvi. 7. 


“There came unto him a woman, hav- 
ing an alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment, and poured it on his head as he sat 
at meat.” 


The Oil of Behen, Balsamum 
Aaronis; Rhamnus Spina Christi, 
the Egyptian Buckthorn; CEnoplia 
Spinosao Caspar Bauhin, 477. Ma- 
bea Paliurus Athenzi, Alpin Egypt, 
16.19. The oil of Behen, which 
emits no scent or smell at all, is 
very proper for preparing odorifer- 
ous ointments and balsams, On 
this account it is much used by the 
inhabitants of the East, who lay 
flowers of Jessamine, Narcissus, 
&c. in this oil, and thus make an 
odoriferous ointment, which those 
who love perfumes apply to the head, 
nose, and beard. — Hasselquist's 
Travels, p. 288. 

Among other interesting articles 
in the Flora Nepalensis, a full and 
correct botanical description of the 
plant which yielded the spikenard 
of the ancients, may. be expected. 
This plant is the Valeriana Iata- 
mansi. It is remarkable that al- 
though Sir W. Jones was the first 
who determined this point, he has 
by mistake described and figured 
another species of Valerian, in place 
of the Iatamansi, viz. Val. Hard- 
wickii; or at least be has con- 
founded this species with the true 
one, for he describes the radical 
leaves as being cordate, while the 
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leaves of Val. Iatamansi are lan- 
ceolate. In Mr.. Lambert's rich 
collection are specimens of the la- 
tamansi with fibrous roots; these 
agree exactly with what was for- 
merly sold in the shops, and answer 
well the description given by ancient 
authors as to the root resembling 
the tail of an ermine.— New Monthly 
Mag. No. X. p. 504. 


LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


Matt, vi. 28, 29. 


“ And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 

“ And yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 


Our Saviour’s words acquire ad- 
ditional force and peculiar beauty, 
when we remember that they were 
suggested by the sight of the splen- 
did Amaryllis Lutea, a species of 
lily which abounds in Palestine. 
Who-does not feel their emphasis, 
when he imagines our blessed Lord 
standing on the Mount, from whence 
his divine sermon was delivered, 
surrounded by au attentive and 
wondering throng, whom he is urg- 
ing to lay aside unnecessary cares, 
and trust in the bounty of their 
heavenly Father; and then see him 
pointing towards those glorious 
lilies which decked the surround- 
ing plain, and deducing from their 
beauty, exceeding the pomp of 
king’s attire, lessons of simplicity in 
dress, freedom from vain or exces- 
sive cares, and dependence on Al- 
mighty protection.—New Monthly 
Mag. No. X. p. 368. 


WHALES. MAMMALIA CLASS, 


Lamentations iv, 3. 


“ Even the sea monsters draw out the 
breast, they give suck to their young ones,” 


This’ affords a curious proof of 
the accuracy of the sacred writers. 
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The original word, Taanim, mean- 
ing Whales, and the: Cetz in ge- 
neral; which order of animals, it is 
necessary to inform such of our 
readers as are not conversant with 
natural history, is of the class Mam- 
malia, or that which suckles its 


young. 


SWINE UNCLEAN. 


Leviticus xi. 7. 


“ The swine is unclean to you.” 


Molpadia (called Hemithea) was 
in great honour and esteem among 
all the Chersonesians. In the ce- 
lebration of her mysteries, they 
offer drink offerings of water and 
honey mixed together, and he that 
has touched a swine, or eaten of 
swine’s flesh, is not permitted to 
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The Egyptians regard the hog as 
an unclean animal,and if they ca- 
sually touch one, they immediately 
plunge themselves, cluthes and all, 
into water, This prejudice operates 
to the exclusion of all swineherds, 
although natives of Egypt, from the 
temples ; with people of this de- 
scripiton a connection by marriage 
is studiously avoided, and they are 
reduced to the necessity of inter: 
marriage among those of their own 
profession. Herod. Euterpe. c. 47. 

(Note to Ditto.) Plutarch pre- 
tends that the ceremonies and feasts 
of the Jews were the same as those 
practised in Greece, with respect 
to Bacchus. Bacchus and Adonis 
are the same divinities, and the 
Jews abstain from swine’s flesh, be- 
cause Adonis was slain by a boar, 
It is no less remarkable, that Plu- 
tarch explains the derivation of Le- 
vites from Lysios, Avoss, a name of 








enter her temple. Diod. Sic. B. v. 
c. 3. Bacchus. 
—— 
SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 


PERHAPS some of your correspon- 
dents may be good enough to throw 
a little light upon the following dif- 
ficulty. 

In Heb. ix. 10. at the end, is the 
word tmixeiyera—as it stands, I do 
not think it grammatical. If it refer 
to dwpe, why is not dvrausre found in 
the preceding verse (—if to duraiw- 
pac: it is obviously inaccurate. 

May we not suppose an iota obli- 
terated, and make it emixesusvas 2 

‘ Your insertion of this will greatly 
oblige, F 


Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
F. PaLzo.oeus, 
St. Paul's, Bristol, Oct, 11, 1822. 





Explanation of Exodus x xiii. 19. 


‘© WHEN God,” saith Isaac Abra- 
banel, as quoted by Dr. Cudworth, 
* had spoken of the Jews appear- 
ing thrice before him every year, 
viz. at.the Feast of the Passover or 
of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of 
Weeks or Pentecost, the Feast of 
Tabernacles or In-gathering, he 
subjoins immediately some rule con- 
cerning every one of these feasts in 
particular. First, for the Passover 
in those words— 

«© Thou shalt not offer the blood 
of my sacrifice with leaven, neither 
shall the sacrifice of the feast of 
the passover be left until the morn- 
ing.” . 

Aconiiie, for the Feast of Pen- 
tecost in those— i 

« The first of the first-fruits of 
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the land. thou shalt bring into the 
house of the Lord thy God.’ 

Thirdly, for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles or In-gathering— 

“ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
his mother’s milk.” 

Which words, continnes Dr. Cud- 
worth, for want of this light of the 
context, were never yet sufficiently 
explained by any of our interpre- 
ters. And the thread of this colie- 
rence alone led Abrabanel very near 
the true meaning of them, ere he 
was aware. But, because he doth 


not tell his tale so handsomely as 
he should, I will help him out a 
little from an ancient Karraite,whose 
comment | have seen upon the Pen- 
tateuach MSS. (for the monuments 
of these Karraite Jews were never 
yet printed, and are very rarely 
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seen in these European parts). And 
it is thus— 

“ Tt was a custom of the ancient 
Heathens, when they had gathered 
in all their fruits, to take a kid and 
boil it in the dam’s milk, and then 
in a magical way to go about and 
besprinkle with it all their trees; 
and fields, and gardens, and or- 
chards; thinking by these means 
they should make them fructify, and 
bring forth fruit again more abun- 
dantly the following year.” 

Wherefore God forbad his peo- 
ple, the Jews, at the time of their 
in-gathering, to use any snch super- 
stitious or idolatrous rite. 

A Discourse concerning the 
True Notion of the Lord's 
Supper, by R. Cudworth, 
D.D. p- 35-7, 


LORD STOWELL ON MARRIAGE. 


THE extract which we lately 
made from Dr. Balguy’s Letter to 
an unmarried lady, has been so fa- 
vourably received, that we venture 
to print the following remarks upon 
the same subject. They are taken 
from a judgment of Lord Stowell, 
in the Consistory Court of London ; 
in the case of Evans v. Evans,which 
was an application for a divorce on 
the part of the wife, on account of 
the alleged cruelty of the husband. 

‘© The humanity of the Court has 
been loudly and repeatedly invoked, 
Humanity is the second virtue of 
courts, but undoubtedly the first is 
justice. If it were a question of 
humanity simply, and of humanity 
which confined its views merely to 
the happiness of the present parties, 
it would be a question easily de. 
cided upon first impressions, Every 
body must feel a wish to sever those 
who wish to live separate from each 
other; who cannot live together 
with any degree of harmony, and 
consequently with any degree of 
happiness ; but my situation does 
not allow me to indulge the feelings, 

REMEMBRRANCER, No. 48. 


much less the first feelings of an 
individual. The law has said, that 
married persons shall not be legally 
separated upon the mere disinclina- 
tion of one or both to cohabit toge- 
ther. The disinclination must be 
founded upon reasons which the 
law approves ; and it is my duty to 
see whether those reasons exist in 
the present case. 

** To vindicate the policy of the law 
is no necessary part of the office. of 
a judge ; but if it were, it would not 
be difficult to shew that the law, in 
this respect, has acted with its 
usual wisdom and humanity; with 
that true wisdom, that real hu- 
manity, that regards the general in- 
terests of mankind. For though in 
particular cases the repugnance of 
the law, to dissolve the obligations 
of matrimonial cohabitations, may 
operate with great severity upon in. 
dividuals; yet it must be carefully 
remembered, that the general hap- 
pivess of the married life is secured 
by its indissolubility. 

“ When people understand that 
they ae live together, except for 

4 
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a very. few reasons known to the 
law, they learn to soften, by mutual 
accommodation, that yoke which 
they know they cannot shake off; 
they become good husbands and 
good wives, from the necessity of 
remaining husbands and wives ; for 
necessity is a powerful master in 
teaching the duties which it imposes. 

** If it were once understood that, 
upon mutual disgust, married per- 
sons might legally be separated; 
many couples who now pass through 
the world with mutual comfort, with 
attention to their common offspring, 
and to the moral order of civil so- 
ciety, might have been at this mo- 
ment in a state of mutual unkind- 
ness, in a state of estrangement 
from their common offspring, and 
in a state of the.most licentious and 
unreserved immorality. In_ this 
case, as in many others, the happi- 
ness of some individuals must be 
sacrificed to the greater and more 
general good. 

** That the duty of cohabitation is 
released by the cruelty of one of 
the parties is admitted; but the 
question occurs, what is cruelty? 
In the present case, it is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to define it, because 
the facts here complained of are 
such, as fall within the most re- 
stricted definition of cruelty, they 
affect not only the comforts, but 
they affect the health, nay, even the 
life of the party. I shall, therefore, 
decline the task of laying down a 
more direct definition. 

** This, however, must be under- 
stood, that it is the duty of courts, 
and consequently the inclination of 
courts, to keep the rule extremely 
strict. 

“« The causes must be grave and 
weighty, and such as shew an abso- 
lute impossibility, that the duties of 
the married life can be discharged. 

“ In a state of personal danger no 
duties can be discharged; for the 
duties of self-preservation must take 
place before the duties of marriage, 
which are secondary both in com- 
mencement and in obligation; but 


what:falls short of this is with great 
caution to be admitted. The rule 
of ‘ per quod consortium admitti- 
tur,” is but an inadequate test ; for 
it still remains to be inquired, what 
conduct ought to produce that ef- 
fect ; whether the consortium is 
reasonably lost? and whether the 
party quitting has not. too hastily 
abandoned the consortium ? 

‘* What merely wounds the mental 
feelings.is in few cases to be admit. 
ted, where they are not accompanied 
with bodily injury, either actual or 
menaced. Mere austerity of tem- 
per, petulance of manners, rudeness 
of language, or want of civil atten- 
tion and accommodation, even oc- 
easional sallies of passion, if they 
do not threaten bodily harm, do not 
amount to legal cruelty: they are 
high moral offences in the marriage 
state undoubtedly, not innocent 
surely in any state of life ; but still 
they are not that cruelty against 
which the law can relieve. Under 
such misconduct of either of the 
parties, for it may exist on the one 
side as well as on the other, the 
suffering party must bear in some 
degree the consequence of an inju- 
dicious connection; must subdue 
by decent resistance or by prudent 
conciliation ; and if this cannot be 
done, both must suffer in silence. 
And if it be complained that, by 
this inactivity of the courts, much 
injustice may be suffered and much 
misery produced; the answer is, 
that Courts of Justice do not pre- 
tend to furnish cures for the mise- 
ries of human life. They redress 
or punish gross violations of duty, 
but they go no farther; they cannot 
make men. virtuous: and as_ the 
happiness of the world depends 
upon its virtue, there may be much 
unhappiness in it which human laws 
cannot undertake to remove. 

‘* Still less is it cruelty, where it 
wounds not the natural feelings, but 
the acquired feelings arising from 
particular rank and situation ; for 
the court has no scale of sensibili- 
ties, by which it can guage the 
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quantum of injury done or felt; and 
therefore, though the court will not 
absolutely exclude considerations 
of that sort, where they are stated 
merely as matter of aggravation, yet 
they cannot constitute cruelty where 
it would not otherwise have existed ; 
and of course, the denial of little 


indulgences and particular accom- 


modations, which the delicacy of 
the world is apt to number amongst 
its necessaries, is not cruelty. It 
may, to be sure, be a harsh thing to 
refuse. the use of a carriage, or the 
use of a servant; it may in many 
cases be extremely unhandsome, 
extremely disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of the husband; but the 
Ecclesiastical Court does not look 
to such matters: the great ends of 
marriage may very well be carried 
on without them, and if people will 
quarrel about such matters, and 
which they certainly may do in 
many cases with a great deal of 
acrimony, and sometimes with 
much reason, they yet must decide 
such matters as well as they can in 
their own domestic forum. 

“ These are negative descriptions 
of cruelty ; they shew only what is 
not cruelty, and are yet, perhaps, 
the safest definitions which can be 
given under the infinite variety of 
possible cases that may come be- 
fore the court. But if it were at all 
necessary ‘to lay down an affirmative 
rule, [ take it that the rule cited by 
Dr. Bever from Clarke, and the 
other books of practice, is a good 
general outline of the canon law, 
the law of this country, upon this 
subject. In the older cases of this 
sort, which I have had an opportu- 
nity of looking into, I have ob- 
served that the danger of life, limb, 
or health, is usually inserted as the 
ground upon which the court has 
proceeded to a separation. This 
doctrine has been repeatedly ap- 
plied by the court, in the cases that 
have been cited. The court has 
never been driven off this ground, 
Ithas been always jealous of the 
inconvenience of departing from it ; 
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and I have heard no one case cited, 
in which the.court has granted a 
divorce, without proof given of a 
reasonable apprehension of bodily 
hurt. I say an apprehension, be- 
cause, assuredly, the court is not to 
wait till the hurt is actually done ; 
but the apprehension must be rea- 
sonable ; it must not be an appre- 
hension arising merely. from an ex- 
quisite and diseased ‘sensibility of 
mind. Petty vexations, applied to 
such a constitution of mind, may 
certainly in time wear out the ani- 
mal machine ; but still they are not 
cases of legal relief; people must 
relieve themselves, as well as they 
can, by prudent resistance, by call- 
ing in the succours of religion and 
the consolation of friends ; but the 
aid of courts is not to be resorted to 
in such cases with any effect.—”’ 

** Marriage is the most solemn en- 
gagement which one human being 
can contract with another. It isa 
contract formed with a view not 
only to the bénefit of the parties 
themselves, but to the benefit of 
third parties, to the benefit of their 
common offspring, and to the moral 
order of civil society. To this con- 
tract is superadded the sanctity of 
a religious vow. Mr. Evans must 
be told, that the obligations of this 
contract are not to be relaxed at 
the pleasure of one party. I may 
go farther ; they are not to be lightly 
relaxed at the pleasure of both. For, 
if two persons have pledged them- 
selves at the Altar of God, to spend 
their lives together, for purposes 
that reach mach beyond themselves ; 
it is a doctrine to which the mora- 
lity of the law gives no countenance, 
that they may, by private contract, 
dissolve the bands of this solemn 
tie, and throw themselves upon so- 
ciety, in the undefined and danger- 
ous’ characters of a wife without a 
husband, and a husband without a 
wife.—”? 

«* The truth of the case, according 
to the impression which the whole 
of it makes upon my mind, is this : 
—Two persons marry together ; 
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both of good moral characters, but 
with something of warmth and 
sensibility, in each of their tempers ; 
the husband is occasionally inatten- 
sive ; the wife has a vivacity. that 
sometimes offends, and sometimes 
is offended ; something like unkind- 
ness is produced, and is then easily 
inflamed ; the lady broods over petty 
resentments, which are anxiously 
fed by the busy whispers of humble 
confidants ; her complaints, aggra- 
vated by their reports, are carried 
to her relations, and meet, perhaps, 
with a facility of reception from 
their honest but well-intentioned 
minds. A state of mutual irrita- 
tion increases ; something like inci- 
vility is continually practising, and 
where it is not practised, it is con- 
tinually suspected; every word, 
every act, every look has a meaning 
attached to it; it becomes a con- 
test of spirit, in form between two 
persons eager to take, and not abso- 
lutely backward to give, mutual of- 
fence; at last the fusband breaks 
up the family connection, and 
breaks it up with circumstances 
sufficiently expressive of disgust : 
treaties are attempted, and they 
miscarry, as they might be expected 
to do, in the hands of persons 
strongly disaffected to each other ; 
and then, for the very first time, as 
Dr. Arnold has observed, a suit of 
cruelty is thought of; a libel is 
given in, black with criminating 
matter ; recrimination comes from 
the other side; accusations rain 
heavy and thick on all sides, till all 
is involved in gloom, and the par- 
ties lose sight of each other’s real 
character, and of the truth of every 
one fact which is involved in the 
cause. 

‘* Out of this state of darkness and 
error, it will not be easy for them to 
find their way. It were much to be 
wished, that they could find it back 
again to domestic peace and hap- 
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piness. Mr. Evans has received 
a complete vindication of his cha- 
racter. Standing upon that ground, 
I trust he will act prudently and 
generously; for generosity is pru- 
dence in such circumstances. He 
will do well to remember, that the 
person he contends with, is one over 
whom victory is painful; that she 
is one to whom he is bound b 
every tie that can fasten the heart 
of one human being to another; she 
is the partner of his bed !—the 
mother of his offspring! And if 
mistakes have been committed, 
and grievous mistakes have been 
committed, most certainly, in this 
suit, she is stilh that person whose 
mistakes he is bound to cover, not 
only from his own notice, but, as far 
as he can, from that of every other 
person in the world. 

«* Mrs. Evans has likewise some- 
thing to forget; mistakes have been 
made to her disadvantage too in this 
business : she, I say, has something 
to forget. And I hope she has not 
to learn, that the dignity of a wife, 
cannot be violated by submission to 
a husband. 

** It would be happy indeed, if, by 
a mutual sacrifice of resentments, 
peace could possibly be restored. 
It requires, indeed, great efforts of 
generosity, great exertions of pru- 
dence on their part, and on the 
part of those connected with them, 
If this cannot be done; if the 
breach is too far widened ever to be 
closed, Mrs. Evans must find her 
way to relief; for she must not con- 
tinue upon her present footing, no, 
not for a moment; she must call 
in the intervention of prudent and 
respectable friends ; and if that is 
ineffectual, she must apply to the 
court, under the guidance of her 
counsel, or other persons by whom 
the matrimonial law of this kingdom 
is understood,” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Great Britain. 


No. XII. 


From the death of Dunstan to 
the Norman Conquest, England 
was the scene of a rapid succession 
of revolutions which engrossed the 
attention of all parties, and left little 
or no leisure for religious improve- 
ment. Accordingly the Church of 
England was found at the Conquest, 
in a state closely resembling that 
which it had attained at the end of 
the tenth century. And the events 
upon which we are now to comment 
must be considered rather as an 
illustration or an effect of what went 
before, than as constituting a dis- 
tinct portion of our Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The Danes renewed their descents 
upon Britain in the year 981, and 
the imbecility of King Ethelred to- 
gether with the feuds of his princi- 
pal nobility, opened for them an 
easy access into the heart of the 
country. The zeal of Protestant 
writers has induced them to ascribe 
the miseries which now ensued to 
the Monastic system, and to St. Dun- 
stan. The only ground for such an 
accusation is a passage in Ingul- 
phus, who relates that Queen Elfri- 
da and a large body of the Nobility 
took part with the Secular Clergy 
and assisted them in dispossessing 
the Mercian Monks, and especially 
those of Evesham. After which, 
with the connivance and consent of 
the Canons, the property of the 
Abbey was divided among the no- 
bility. It is curious, that the same 
cause which so materially promoted 
the reformation, should have been 
in action six hundred years before 
that event took place—and it is 
possible that the dissensious which 
were fomented by the love of Church 
property may have materially weak- 
ened the state. But there is no suf- 
ficient ground for attributing the 
ruin of the nation to this single 


cause. The personal characters of 
the British and Danish leaders, the 
treacheries of a disaffected nobility 
on one side, and the courage of a 
hardy and victorious army on the 
other, are sufficient to account for 
the second subjection of England to 
the Danish yoke. And so far were 
the Monastic Clergy from favouring 
the invaders, that the resistance, as 
upon former occasions, was most 
resolute and protracted, precisely 
where the Monks were most power- 
ful. 

The siege and destruction of Can- 
terbury, and the martyrdom of 
Archbishop Elphegius, are events 
which occupy a principal place in 
the history of the age. The vene- 
rable Prelate was obnoxious to the 
Danish invaders, on account both of 
the obstinacy of the defence to which 
his presence gave rise, and of his 
refusal to levy money upon the 
Churches in his Diocese, for the 
purpose of defraying his ransom. 
Personal safety was twice offered to 
him and twice refused, At the 
commencement of the siege his 
friends intreated him to fly from a 
scene, to which his years and in- 
firmities were very ill adapted. He 
answered, * God torbid that I should 
tarnish my character by so inglori- 
ous a practice, and be afraid to go to 
heaven because a violent death may 
lay across the passage. Immorta- 
lity is so great a privilege, that a man 
ought to grasp at it upon any terms. 
It would ill become me to desert my 
countrymen in time of danger, and 
make an ignoble provision for my- 
self. It is the duty of the shepherd, 
to watch by his flock.” Animated 
by these feelings he persevered in 
the discharge of his sacred functions 
until the enemy was in possession 
of the town. The Cathedral was 
the last refuge to which the people 
fled. It was burnt and plundered 
without remorse or delay, and few 
of its miserable tenants escaped 
with their lives. Elphegius had not 
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hesitated to expose himself to the 
fury of the conquerors, with the 
‘ view of prevailing upon them to 
spare hiscompanions. But the sole 
fruit. of his expostulation, was his 
own imprisonment, with an offer 
to spare his life, upon the receipt 
of three thousand pounds of silver. 
The ransom might have been easily 
procured, if Elphegius had exhorted 
or permitted his clergy to surrender 
the plate and other ornaments of 
their churches and monasteries, 
But he refused to have recourse to 
such a system; and warning his 
people against the idolatry and im- 
morality of their conquerors, ex- 
horting them to continue in the faith 
and practice of Christians, he was 
stoned to death eight months after 
the sack of Canterbury, by the 
generals and soldiers of the Danish 
army. His life by Osbern is un- 
fortunately disfigured by the usual 
addition of. miracles, visions, and 
prophecies—but his character is an 
honour both to the Church and the 
Monks, and the nation might have 
escaped the disgrace and ruin into 
which it fell, if the temporal no- 
bility had followed the example of 
Elphegius. 

The principal churches and towns 
shared the fate of Canterbury—and 
during the remainder of Ethelred’s 
life, and the short reign of his son 
Edmund Ironside, the historians 
have nothing to relate but rapine, 
treason and slaughter. Canute gave 
the kingdom a respite from its ca- 
lamities. His power although found- 
ed on conquest rather than on right, 
was employed for the good of the 
people whom he governed. His 
ecclesiastical administration espe- 
cially, was firm and _ impartial. 
The monasteries recovered rapidly 
from their recent misfortunes, and 
the division of the country into 
parishes became general if not uni- 
versal. The history of Croyland 
by Ingulphus, or rather by Turke- 
tul, Egelric and Ingulphus, is the 
most authentic source of information 
respecting this portion of our: an- 
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nals, and the accounts which it con- 
tains are highly deservingof attention. 

Turketul was therestorer or second 
founder of Croyland Abbey, and 
considered himself bound to col- 
lect the traditions which related to 
its origin. But this portion of the 
work is fabulous and incredible in 
the extreme; and it is not until we 
arrive at the actions of Turketul 
himself, which were recorded by 
his successor Egelric, that we make 
any near approach to sobriety of 
truth. With a view of rendering 
the possessions of the Abbey more 
secure, Turketul persuaded the 
Monks to surrender all their old 
estates, as well as the additional 
estates with which he had endowed 
them, to the King; and to receive 
them back as a new grant. This 
fact if we could depend upon it, 
would give us a great insight into 
the state of property and of law in 
those unsettled times. But no re- 
liance can be placed upon Anglo- 
Saxon charters *, They were pro- 
duced, as will appear hereafter, 
in the Norman Courts, with an 
abundance and a confidence which 
cannot be sufficiently admired, and 
what is more they are made to cor- 
respond in language, style, and 
character, with the title deeds of a 
much: later era. 

The monastic regulations of Tur- 
ketul may be received with less hesi- 
tation than his legal subtleties. He 
was appointed Abbott by King 
Edgar: and Dunstan and the other 
principal prelates invested him for- 





* There is an affectation in the mode 
of signing these charters, with which the 
reader may probably be amused. The 
assent of each party to the deed is signi- 
fied by a different word—and when the 
subscribers are numerous, they appear to 
have been at a loss for variety. The 
signatares to a charter of Canute are as 
follows : The King writes confirmav?, and 
so also does the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the others say, affirmavi, consignavi, 
collaudavi, constabilivi, communivt, sig- 
navi, approbavi, consensi, concessi, affui, 
interfui, astiti, audivi, aspexi. 
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mally with spiritual authority.. He 
divided his Monks into three classes, 
the first consisting of those who had 
spent less than twenty-four years 
in the Monastery, took the regular 
duty of the House, the choir, and 
the refectory, and obeyed all the 
commands of their superiors. Those 
between the twenty-fourth and for- 
tieth year of their profession formed 
the second or middle class, were 
exempted from the more. servile 
offices, and were expected to assist 
in the most important business of 
the Monastery, both by prudent 
counsel and personal labour. The 
third class or seniors were composed 
of all between the fortieth and fifti- 
eth years of their profession, who 
were merely required to assist at 
mass, and were considered as milites 
emeriti, who had borne the heat and 
labour of the day, and were now, 
especially if they sustained. an un- 
blemished reputation, to be held 
worthy of all honour, .and exposed 
to no privation. The Quinguage- 
narian, or Monk of fifty years stand- 
ing was entitled to a comfortable 
chamber in the Infirmary, and to the 
constant attendance of a younger 
monk as his companion, and of a boy 
for his servant. He had the full 
and free range of the House. The 
bad news of the Convent was not to 
be mentioned in his presence. 
Every body was bound to treat him 
with respect; old age was to be 
assuaged by peace and quiet. The 
actual government of the Monastery 
was committed to the Prior; an 
officer who was appointed for life, 
except in cases of grave and re- 
peated misconduct. The Precentor 
had the privilege of regulating the 
Choir; and not only the Prior and 
Monks, but even the Abbott was 
required to comply with his direc- 
tions. The Sacristan was invested 
with Archidiaconal power over the 
whole territory (parochia ) of Croy- 
land. And these - statutes were 
added to the rule of St. Benedict, 
and declared equally binding upon 
the inhabitants of the Monastery. 


dily usurped by the Crown. 
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The authority by which they were 
prescribed was that of Turketul 
himself, a pious and exemplary man 
—devoted to the service of bis God, 
and the relief of his fellow creatures, 
He spent the latter years of his life 
in devotion and charity; confessing 
that he was still an unprofitable 
servant; and putting his only trust 
in the mercy of Christ. He wasa 
vigilant superintendant of the schools 
connected with his monastery; re- 
warding and stimulating the dili- 
gence of the scholars rather than 
severely correcting their idleness. 
To his aged and venerable Monks 
he paid that respect and attention 
which his statutes required. from 
others; and to three of them more 
especially who ‘are said to have at. 
tained the ages of 148, 142, and 115 
years, he performed all the offices 
of a son and a servant; when his 
rank and his infirmities would have 
been an excuse for different con- 
duct. He died at the age of sixty- 
eight, and in the twenty-seventh 
year of his Monastic profession ; 
leaving Croyland Abbey in posses- 
sion of great riches, reputation, and 
strength ; exhorting its inhabitants 
to continue in srict obedience to their | 
rule, and warning them against the 
indolence and sensuality to which 
they were exposed. 

If all Abbots had followed the 
example of Turketul, monkery 
might have possessed greater claims 
upon our gratitude than the judg- 
ment of impartial history can admit 
it to enjoy. But every thing was 
suffered to depend upon the indivi- 
dual character of the Abbott. The 
appointment to his office was spee- 
Cour- 
tiers, and men of bad character, ob- 
tained a preference which they did 
not merit. The monastic life de- 
generated below the usual standard 
of worldly deceney; and respect for 
the order was only to be preserved 
by fraud. It was the better sort of 
Monks that John Fox compared 
with men of a lower profession, but 
much purer practice ; and even of 
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them, in -his usual style of quaint. 
ness and satire, the Martyrologist 
well observes, ‘‘ The monks said 
that whoso would take the Cross of 
penance upon him, and follow Christ 
in virtuous living, should be his. dis- 
ciple. But whether a Monk’s cowl, 
or a wifeless. life make a sufficient 
title to enter into other men’s pos- 
sessions or no, I refer it to the judy- 
ment of the godly. The troublous 
cares in marriage, the necessary 
provision for house-keeping, the 
virtuous bringing up of children, the 
daily helping of poverty, and bear. 
ing of public charges, with other ma- 
nifest perturbations and cumbrances 
daily incident unto matrimony, might 
rather appear to godly wise men to 
come nearer to the right cross of 
penance, than the easy and loitering 
idleness of monkery.” Acts and 
Monuments, 1. p. 177. 

Before we quit this portion of In- 
gulphus’s history, he may. furnish us 
with some account of the temporali- 
ties of Croyland, Several of Turke- 
tul’s buildings were of stone; and they 
comprised the Church, the Abbott’s 
hall, and Chapel, a sleeping room, 
and a chamber for the reception of 
the poor. Egelric, the successor of 
Turketul erected an Infirmary, an 
additional Chapel, a lodge for stran- 
gers, and a great number of domes- 
tic offices. The materials were wood 
covered in with lead. Turketul had 
endowed the monastery with one 
very large bell, which in honour of 
the original monk of Croyland, was 
denominated Guthlake. Egelric 
added six more, of three different 
sizes. The largest pair he named, 
Bartholomew, and Bethelmus ; the 
middle sized, Turketul, and Tatwin ; 
the smallest, Pegam and Begam. 
There is no mention of the ceremony 
of baptizing these bells ; but they 
are described as producing a mar- 
vellous harmony, and may probably 
have been honoured by all the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the age. The 


precise extent of the Abbey lands is 
one of those secrets in Anglo-Saxon 
story which it is so difficult to dis- 
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cover, The estates were unques- 
tionably large ; but the enumeration 
of manors and towns in charters of 
an earlier date, but a much later 
birth, is-no proof that such property 
was actually possessed in the days 
of Turketul and Egelric. The situ- 
ation of the monastery, and of a 
large part of its lands, gave the 
Monks an opportunity of exhibiting 
their diligence and skill in embank- 
ing and draining the fens, and a 
country which would have been 
worthless in the hands of a Thane 
or a peasant, became abundantly 
fertile under the system of agricul- 
ture which a more extensive know. 
ledge and a larger capital enabled 
the Monks to introduce, A great 
proportion of the land appears to 
have been in the immediate occu- 
pation of the Monks; and the rents 
and profits to have been received, 
for the most part, in kind. When 
the treasures accumulated by 'Tur- 
ketal had been exhausted by the 
ravages of the Danes, and the re- 
peated demands of King Ethelred, 


a manor was leased out for a hun- 


‘dred years, at a peppercorn rent, to 


one of the followers of Edric, the 
powerful duke of Mercia. The con- 
sideration for this grant was the 
protection and patronage of the 
grantee, which he promised to afford 
and ‘did afford to the Abbey. But 
he died young, and King Canute be- 
stowed all his lands upon a sure 
viving brother, who made over the 
remainder of the lease to the Monks 
at Evesham. ‘The term of an hun- 
dred years had expired, when In- 
gulphus wrote; and Evesham still 
continued in possession of the es- 
tate. The benefactor, whose kind- 
ness was thus abused, was Leofric, 
Earl of Leicester—the husband of 
the celebrated Lady Godiva, at 
whose instigation Leofric founded 
the Monastery of Coventry, and be- 
came a munificent patron of many 
other Churches. How far the prac- 
tice of granting leases prevailed 
before the Conquest, it is: difficult 
or rather impossible to ascertain ; 
2 
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buat'we shall find it very common at 
a period shortly subsequent, and 
may doubt whether in reality the 
monasteries were more weakened or 
strengthened by the system. 

From the accession of Canute to 
the death of Edward the Confessor, 
the number and the privileges of the 
Monasteries were continually in- 
creasing. Bury especially, owed its 
splendour to the piety of the former, 
and Westminster to that of the 
latter. King Edward had vowed to 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Peter, but was released from his 
obligation by the Pope, on con- 
dition that he should found a Mo- 
nastery in honour of the Saint. The 
real or pretended charter is still in 
existence, and conveys more exten- 
sive privileges to the Abbott and 
Monks of Westminster, than any of 
which we have hitherto heard. It 
deprives Bishops, Archbishops, 
Kings, and perhaps Popes of all 
authority whatsoever over the Ab- 
bey and those who may give them- 
selves up to it; and endows the 
house with very large estates. The 
ordinary privilege of Sanctuary 
which was possessed by all Churches, 
is enlarged in the case of Westmins- 
ter by the most unqualified lan- 
guage; and if the Confessor ex- 
ecuted such a monstrous deed, he 
may be pronotinced guilty of that 
imbeeility which is laid to his 
charge. But in all probability the 
deed is a forgery. There is no proof 
that the religious houses ofthe Anglo- 
Saxons. possessed half the immuni- 
ties, which were afterwards bestow- 
ed by the Normans. The general 
character of the Monks was res- 
pectable, if not exalted, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they were 
in possession of that wealth and 
magnificence which they subse- 
quently acquired and abused. 

The laws of King Canute have 
been alluded to already: they consist 
partly of a re-enactment of the codes 
of King'Edgar, and other princes ; 
and partly of sundry new pro- 
visions requived by the altered state 
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of his dominions. They become 
of more importance, from the pro- 
bability, that what are called the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, were 
in reality a mere compilation from 
these earlier statutes. And as Ed. 
ward’s laws were compiled after the 
Conquest for the use and instruc- 
tion of our Norman masters; a code 
which has not been exposed to so 
corrupting a process, is entitled to 
much greater confidence and res- 
pect. Canute commences with an 
acknowledgment of what is due to 
God, and with an injunction to fre. 
quent and protect the Church. Its 
violators are severely condemned, 
and made liable to condign punish. 
ment. The ministers of religion are 
declared entitled to respect and con. 
sideration, They are permitted to 
answer an accusation against them, - 
by denying its truth with a sacra- 
mental oath; but are to be expelled 
and deposed if found guilty of a 
crime. The whole clerical order is 
especially admonished to lead a pare 
and blameless life. Marriage within 
the sixth degree of relationship is 
prohibited ; as is also marriage with 
a godmother, a nun, a divorced 
woman; and the having more wives 
than one. Tithes are to be regularly 
paid under pain of forfeiting eight 
tenths of the whole. A Thane pos- 
sessing a Church in his own right, 
is directed to pay one third of his 
own tithes towards its support,—if 
it possessed a burying ground—if 
not the whole tithe was to be paid 
to the mother-church, and the 
Thane’s Church to be supported out 
of the remaining nine tenths, The 
observance of feasts. and fasts, and 
especially of the Sabbath, was 
strictly enjoined. The remaining 
laws are so many exhortations to 
virtuous living, faith, devotion, and 
repentance; and the substance of the 
whole is repeated and enforced in 
the Secular Code which follows. 
If these laws do not exhibit much 
legislative skill, or appear suited to 
a very refined state of society, at 


Jeast they are drawn up with a re- 
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gard to religion and morals, which 
is not always found to distinguish 
similar enactments. 

One subject which is incidentally 
noticed in these laws, deserves to 
be separately and particularly con- 
sidered, namely, the division of the 
whole country into parishes. Ca- 
nute’s reign has been already men- 
tioned as the probable wera of this 
occurrences Had it happened after 
the Conquest, the Norman writers 
would certainly have given us an ac- 
count of it. Had it been a regula- 
tion of the Confessor, some remarks 
must have been made by the con- 
temporaries of the Conqueror upon 
so recent and important an altera- 
tion in the law of the land. We 
infer therefore that the division had 
probably taken place before the 
death of Canute, and at the same 
time there is ample proof that it 
had it not been completed any con- 
siderable time before his accession, 
The constitutions of Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Wilkins I. 
p- 213.) contain, among much other 
curious matter, an injunction to the 
Bishops to visit their parishes every 
year, preaching the word of God 
to the people. No similar order 
was given to the priests. These 
constitutions bear the date of 943; 
the year in which the Ecclesiastical 
Laws of Hoel Dda, Prince of Wales, 
are also said to have been enacted. 
The latter make mention of the 
seven Episcopal Houses of Demitia, 
without the slightest hint of a sub- 
division into parishes. It is certain on 
the other hand, that the statutes of 
King Edgar, (A. D. 959.) speak 
distinctly and repeatedly of pa- 
rochial churches; and that some 
such churches existed at that time, 
and many years before, is a fact 
which there is no disposition to dis- 
pute. But Edgar’s statutes bear a 
most suspicious resemblance to the 
subsequent laws of Canute, and it 
is probable that they were produced 
at a much later period than that 
to which their: title refers. The 
‘council of Enham, A.D, 1009, pro- 
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vides, that if any person dies ont of 
his parish, the funeral dues shall 
nevertheless be paid to the Monas- 
tery to which they rightly belong. 
And even in the year 1061, a Bull 
of Pope Nicholas makes mention of 
the county (parochia) of Linsey as 
wrongfully attached to the Arch- 
bishop of York, The words there- 
fore were used in a very indefinite 
sense, and could not have been long 
known as the lawful description of 
our modern parishes. Yet the laws 
of Canute distinctly recognise four 
sorts of churches—primaria, medi. 
ocris, minor cum. caemetecrio et cam- 
pestris sine cemeterio. Also:in his 
famous letter upon his return from 
Rome, after having stated that he 
had obtained the promise of a free 
passage for English pilgrims to the 
Apostolic See, and a diminution of 
the excessive charges which had 
been made for the Archiepiscopal 
Pall, he exhorts his subjects to 
obey the laws, pay plough-money 
and peter-pence; and tithe of the 
increase of animals, fruits, and 
seeds—ad ecclesiam sub cujus pa- 
rochia quisque deget. These autho- 
rities are sufficiently express; and 
if the subject is not free from difli- 
culty and doubt, they still are en. 
titled to considerable weight, With 
respect to the notions then euter- 
tained about the riglit and origin of 
tithes, they are declared in the laws 
of the Confessor to be due without 
any exemption, since “ this did St. 
Austin teach and preach, and this 
has been granted hy the king, the 
barons and the people.” 

Another custom incidentally men- 
tioned in the laws of Canute; is 
the trial by Ordeal, with which we 
become more familiar during the 
reign of the Confessor. ‘The Or- 
deal in all its branches was at- 
tended with so many religious rites 
and ceremonies, that it cannot be 
entirely separated from the eccle- 
siastical history of our country ; al- 
though the ecclesiastical as, well as 
the civil historian is at a less to ex- 
plain how so absurd and barbarous a 
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practice could be admitted into the 
laws of a Christian people. | The 
custom seems unquestionably of 
Northern origin, a remnant of ma- 
gic imparted to their English sub. 
jects by the Danes. A ready belief 
was accorded to it by the superstition 
of those times, and the Popish doc- 
trine of the sacrament, which was 
rapidly gaining ground, may have 
been engrafted upon the old Scan- 
dinavian enchantments. It is not 
absurd to suppose that the Corsned, 
er sacred morsel, which is said to 
have choked the great Earl God- 
win, consisted of a piece of the 
transubstantiated bread to which 
supernatural sanctity would of 
course be ascribed. And when the 
people believed that God was pre- 
sent at the trial, conscious guilt 
would generally shrink from the in- 
vestigation. This hypothesis, how. 
ever, goes but a little way to 
explain the phenomena, and the 
historian and the philosopher have 
yet to discover ow the miracles of 
walking blindly but securely over 
heated plough-shares, plunging the 
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hand into boiling water, and drawing 
it back unhurt; how these and other 
prodigies were performed from day 
to day in the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice ; and before the eyes 
of an intelligent people. The true 
solution, probably is, that they never 
were performed at all, and that the 
accounts of them which are handed 
down to us were the fictions of a 
much later day. 

The same judgment may safely 
be pronounced upon the other great 
miracle of the age of the Confessor, 
viz. the cure of the king's evil by 
the application of the royal hand. 
This story is not vouched for by 
contemporary writers, but was first 
broached by William of Malmsbury 
at the distauce of nearly two cen- 
turies. When we remember how 
long and how firmly the effect of 
touching for the evil was credited ; 
and that even Collier contends with 
earnestness for the reality of the 
cures, we feel less surprised at the 
success of the Ordeal, and the 
Corsned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
WHEN every thing connected with 
the discipline of the Church and 
the character of the Clergy, is 
made a subject of severe scrutiny, 
if not of unjust reflection, it may 
become necessary to look to matters 
not essential, perhaps in themselves, 
and in more indulgent times scarcely 
worthy of regard, which, however, 
assume a greater consequence ac- 
cording to existing circumstances. 
The prevailing habits of society, and 
the feelings which local or acci- 
dental causes may excite in the 
minds of the Laity towards the Mi. 
nisters of the Established Religion, 
must be taken into account when 
we endeavour to estimate the 


actual or probable effect of a de- 
parture from any rule or custom, 
although it relate to mere externals, 
which has heretofore been deemed 
beneficial or expedient. It is the 
duty, therefore, I apprehend, of 
every sincere well-wisher of the 
Church of England, fearlessly to 
point out the ill effects which he 
may observe to arise from inatten- 
tion to whatever has been once con- 
sidered of importance by all Church- 
men, and may still be so by some, 
although the general opinion re- 
specting it may, in the present day, 
be changed. 

This persuasion must constitute 
my excuse for troubling you with 
the following remarks : 

I am far from supposing that a 
state of things requiring the utmost 
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caution, and the most exemplary 
conduct in those who have volunta- 
rily devoted themselves to a sacred 
profession, is by any means unsalu- 
tary; or that the great interests of 
Christianity, or of the venerable 
branch of the Catholic Church to 
which we belong, are at all in dan- 
ger from that jealous spirit which 
is now abroad, and which pervades 
not only the large body of those 
who dissent from the doctrines, and 
disapprove of the constitution of the 
Church, but is sufficiently active 
amongst the lay members of our own 
communion. 

Little danger is to be appre. 
hended from the watchful eye of an 
adversary, or of a tov rigid friend, 
if we be aware of the constant scru. 
pulous examination of our actions, 
and be thus enabled to defeat the 
inimical purposes of the former, and 
avoid giving occasion to the latter 
to withdraw his esteem and solici- 
tude for our welfare. But very 
alarming is the state opposed to 
this—one of apathy and disregard 
of public opinion, into which all 
establishments are liable to fall, so 
long as they continue in undoubted 
security, and have no cause to sus- 
pect that there is any secret hostility 
towards them, or any silent prepa- 
rations for attempting their subver- 
sion. 

Few, however, will assert that 
there is mo reason whatever for 
alarm with respect to the security of 
the Established Church amidst so 
many open and concealed enemies 
as now surround it; who either de- 
sire its complete destruction, or the 
substitution of -ome new-modelled 
form of worship, together with a 
different confession of faith, in 
place of its Liturgy and Articles. 
Few will deny that there is some 
cause for extraordinary vigilance, 
though they may put great trust in 
the intrinsic excellence of the prin- 
ciples upon which our Church po- 
lity is founded, in the character and 
numbers of its supporters, and in 
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the protection which it derives from 
the British constitution. 

If it be but prudent, then, to 
render, by every honest means, the 
Church Establishment as estimable, 
as it ought to be, in the eyes of the 
community; and the means which 
present themselves be not necessa- 
rily confined to the more important 
points of a holy and virtuous life, 
and an active discharge of profes- 
sional duties, we may be allowed 
to look a little further and enquire 
whether there are not some things 
comparatively trifling, which might, 
if attended to, produce a favour- 
able impression on the minds of the 
people, and at the same time have 
a beneficial effect upon the Clergy 
themselves. 

Among minor matters I do not 
know any one which is more worthy 
of serious consideration than the 
public appearance of the Clkrgy— 
the dress and outward deportiment 
of the Ministers of Religion. 

It is only of very late years that 
the Clefgy have gradually, as a 
body, dropt all distinguishing marks 
of their profession, It is now only 
a few, of the higher ranks in the 
Church, who can be distinguished 
from members of the other classes 
of society; and it would appear 
that even this small proportion is 
diminishing. Whether this be or be 
not an alteration of habits for the 
better, is fairly a subject of discus- 
sion. 

Formerly in this country, and up 
to the present day in all, or nearly 
all, other Christian countries, even 
the most humble members of the 
Ministry have , “er distinguished by 
some peculiar badge, or mode of 
dress; and that not only when in 
the exercise of ministerial functions, 
but also in the common intercourse 
of private life. 

The Lxxtv. Canon of ourChurch, 
in which “ decency of apparel,” is 
enjoined to Ministers, is sufficiently 
explicit on this head; and, though 
it be not contended that a literal 
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obedience is due to that which the 
Rulers of the Church have tacitly 
permitted to become obsolete, and 
to which no oath, as in cases of 
Rubrical direction, binds him who 
enters into holy orders; yet the 
principle on which the Canon rests 
is not mutable, like the fashion of 
the garments which it prescribes ; 
and therefore it deserves to meet 
with such attention as is paid to 
other canonical injunctions, where 
compliance with the spirit, if not 
with the letter, is plainly practi- 
cable. The Canvon runs thus: 
“ The true, ancient, and flourishing 
Churches of Christ, being ever de- 
sirous that their Prelacy and Clergy 
might be had as well in outward 
reverence, as otherwise regarded 
for the worthiness of their ministry, 
did think it fit by a prescript form 
of decent and comely apparel, to 
have them known to the people, 
and thereby to receive the honour 
and estimation due to the special 
messengers and ministers of Al- 
mighty God : we therefore following 
their grave judgement, and the an- 
cient custom of the Church of Eng- 
land, and hoping that in time new. 
fangleness of apparel in some fac- 
tious persons will die of itself, do 
constitute and appoint,” &c. Then 
follow certain modes of attire for the 
different grades of clerical persons, 
to be worn in public and in private. 
With any such particular forms of 
dress I have nothing to do, because 
authority may most wisely dis- 
pense with, or custom conveniently 
change, things so indifferent as the 
quality and shape of garments, 
which were well adopted to the 
manners of the times in which they 
were prescribed, but would not now 
accord with the habits of society. 
The principle which the Canon af- 
firms may, however, be respected 
without an adherence to any objec- 
tionable style of dress; and need 
not therefore be abandoned. It is 


laid down as a thing desirable, that 
those who are set apart for the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary should be 
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readily recognized as the Ministers 
of God, and outwardly distinguished 
from members of the secular pro- 
fessions.. This appears to me to be 
as obviously reasonable, as it has 
been universally acknowledged. But, 
it may be said, Halitus non facit 
Monachum, and a Clergyman is not 
the less a distinct character, be- 
cause he does not wear a peculiar 
garb. He is equally responsible as 
a Minister of Christ, and as a per- 
son subject to ecclesiastical autho. 
rity. How then can it be of any 
importance either to the public or 
to himself, that when he is not in 
the act of officiating, he should be 
known to belong to any particular 
profession ? 

I should reply, that the advan- 
tages attending the practice of dis- 
tinguishing from the Laity, not only 
all who have a cure of souls, but 
the Clergy in general, seem to me 
not a few, or of trifling magnitude. 
If the elder and the beneficed 
Clergy were always outwardly dis- 
tinguished, they could not but feel 
conscious,. at all seasons, of the 
great obligations which lie espe- 
cially on them, of preserving the 
sanctity of manner and Christian 
dignity of demeanour becoming their 
conspicuous station. They would 
be constantly aware that all classes 
of their parishioners, looking upon 
the badge of their sacred profesr, 
sion, would expect from the wearer. 
an uniform and, consistent. piety, 
and an exemplary course of con- 
duct. They would, take a pride in 
being personally, known, as the 
shepherd of their flock, to all who 
might desire their assistance or ad. 
vice ; an honest pride which would 
lead them to the performance of 
many a good work, as the friend of 
the poor man, and the counsellor 
of the rich. Whatever tends to 
draw closer the bonds of union 
which do, or ought to, exist be- 
tween the parish Priest and his 
parishioners must be deemed a. va- 
luable accessary at least to the cause 


of Religion, and highly beneficial 
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to both parties. Experience will, I 
think, convince us of the necessity of 
attention even to the prejudices, often 
well founded, of the lower ranks, if 
we seriously mean to be of use to 
them either spiritually or temporally. 
And the common people will gene- 
rally respect their pastor in propor- 
tion as he respects his own office, 
and seems to be devoted to it. By 
distinguishing himself from the Laity 
he assuredly affords one evidence 
of regard to his calling, and, ac- 
cording to the Canon, will “ be had 
in outward reverence,” an enviable 
advantage, which does not fall to 
the lot of every parish Priest, even 
though he may in most particulars 
deserve it, 

To the younger Clergy it would 
surely be of incalculable advantage, 
that they should never be able to 
mix with the crowd, without being 
assured that they have the eyes of 
all men upon them, and that if they 
should be guilty of any indecorous 
levity, or join in any~ unfit pursuit, 
they cannot escape observation ; 
and must injure not only their own 
character, but that of the Church 
to which they belong. The con- 
sciousness of being known might 
not, indeed, subdue an immoral 
propensity, which was not to be 
conquered by higher principle ; but 
in outward deportment and associa- 
tion with the world, it would fur- 
nish/an.additional, and a very strong, 
motive; to ,s@briety of manners and 
consistency ofgenduct. 

No man, on¢-;sbould suppose, 
would object to: wear something in. 
dicative of his holy profession, but 
he who needs concealment, and 
prefers darkness to light; he who 
has a dangerous wish to be as much 
at liberty in all things as the Laity, 
in order that he may freely partici- 
pate in worldly pleasures and occu- 
pations, or he who indulges a false 
delicacy with regard to being ex. 
posed to public observation. 

Eminently respectable, of unim- 
peached morality and sincere piety, 
as are the great majority of the Eng- 
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lish Clergy, both old and young, a 
simple unostentatious distinction 
could hardly be in any way objee- 
tiouable to them; more especially 
as it comes recommended to them 
by the Fathers of the Reformation, 
on the ground of its having always 
obtained in the Christian Church, 
In many cases it might defend them 
against that which they have now 
frequent cause to lament. It would 
serve as a check upon the licentious 
freedom of conversation, which they 
are sometimes constrained to en- 
dure; upon the liberal remarks 
prompted by a spirit of levelling all 
distinctions, which are sometimes 
introduced with malignant ingenuity 
when the utterer is not obliged to 
know that an object of them is in 
company, 

As respects the community, the 
above-mentioned advantages of cle- 
rieal distinction would unquestion- 
ably be reciprocal, By whatever 
means the Ministers of the Gospel 
are raised in the estimation of the 
people, the latter cannot but be 
benefited ; because they will be led 
to esteem more highly the ordi- 
nances of Religion, and.to embrace 
more firmly the doctrines and pre- 
cepts which they receive through 
the ministration of their Clergy, 
when they have a confidence in the 
sincere and holy character of their 
spiritual guides. 

After all, it is by no means easy to 
discover the cause of the great ap- 
parent desire to get rid of clerical 
distinctions, for we cannot believe 
for a moment that any unworthy 
objection to their being known as a 
Clergyman can actuate many who 
do entirely lay aside all such dis- 
tinctions. No one, I presume, will 
acknowledge that he is ashamed of 
being remarked upon as a Minister 
of Religion. This were, indeed, a 
most shameful desertion of a post 
of highest honour. Without at- 
tempting, then, to account for this 
new fashion, it may be permitted to 
point out some of the evils which 
arise from its prevalence, 
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Those who think lightly of our 
Establishment, and every body con- 
nected with it, must doubtless be 
confirmed in their prejudices when 
they see thé elder Clergy giving up 
those outward tokens, which have 
ever since the Reformation been 
considered as honourable signs of 
ecclesiastical dignity or parochial 
charge. If there be nothing to de- 
note the Minister of the Church, 
however worthy he may be of re- 
verence, the stranger can feel none 
for him. The old man in the black 
coat may be a very estimable man, 
but he receives no honour on ac- 
count of his office, because he bears 
no certain mark of it; he may be, 
for aught the colour of his coat 
denotes, a respectable tradesman, 
or any thing not at all respectable. 

If the younger Clergy will con- 
form to all the absurd fashions of 
the day; if they will sedulously 
avoid every thing in outward ap- 
pearance which may draw on them 
the dreaded remark, “ there goes a 
Parson!” they surely subject them. 
selves to many temptations, and to 
many improprieties to which they 
ought not, for the sake of their call- 
ing, ever to be liable. 

To carry the vanities. of. dress 
into the desk or pulpit, is so grossly 
indecorous as always to excite dis- 
gust or ridicule. To indulge in them 
at any time is utterly unworthy of 
any one whose obligations are such 
as those which are embraced at or- 
dination. 

Amongst the higher classes, few 
will be found to express more re- 
spect or esteem for a young Clergy- 
man, because he employs a fashion- 
able tailor, or makes himself look 
as much like other men as possible. 
Amongst the lower, in whom much 
strong sense of propriety and keen- 
ness of discernment are called into 
action, whenever they observe on 
the persons who are their spiritual 
guides; amongst the lower ranks 
there is scarcely any one who is 
so generally despised as a_fushion- 


able Clergyman ; for they well kuow 
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that he ought to have something 
better to do than to assimilate him- 
self to the fopperies of fashion. 

It will, I am aware, be urged, 
that English Clergymen are mostly 
English geutlemen, that they live 
in the best society, and that it is 
necessary for them to conform to 
the habits and appearance of other 
gentlemen.- It will be said, that 
our Church is remarkably different 
in this respect from most others, 
that its Ministers are not separated 
from society in the same degree 
with those, for instance, of the Ro- 
man Catholic ; whose Clergy having 
no domestic ties, are more secluded 
and less affected by temporal cares. 

It is true, and happy is it, in 
many respects, for the country, 
that the Clergy are not taken out of 
society, but form a constituent part 
of it; that they are intimately con- 
nected with every rank, and that a 
large proportion belong to, and live 
amongst the highest: bit this does 
not oblige them to make any cén- 
cessions which can lessen the reve- 
rence due to their office, nor does 
it require them to assume the exte- 
rior of those with whom ‘they asso- 
ciate, whenever they are not in ac- 
tual duty. Why should the Clergy 
of the lower ranks, any more ‘than 
their superiors, lay aside every Gis- 
tinction the instant they have tinish- 
ed the service of the Church? Why 
should they not, in. their several 
stations, wish’'to ‘sustain with pro- 
priety the character, of which they 
cannot dispossess rng , of 
something more than that o elite. 
men? Surely it would attach to 
the profession in general somewhat 
of greater sanctity in the ininds of 
others, if we were constantly re- 
minded by some visible token, that 
we are not only to conduct our- 
selves according to the rules of 
good breeding, but that we have 
another character to sustain, as 
Christian Ministers, of a more un- 
pretending, modest, and sedate de- 
scription, than is usually considered 

r 


popular in society, Though the 
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Clergy are not called upon to refrain 
from innocent association with the 
world, or to live as if they were 
totally to differ from it, yet there is 
no occasion for their obliterating all 
the boundary lines which separate 
between the sacred aiid secular pro- 
fessions. 

But admitting the fact that the 
Clergy of the present day are much 
less distinguished from the Laity 
than they were formerly, and that 
evil arises from this want of distinc- 
tion to both parties; it will be 
asked, How is it to be remedied? 
How can the Clergy in general be 
induced to wear any thing which 
shall distinguish them? Will they 
not consider it as a matter altogether 
beneath their notice, and reject ad- 
vice on such a subject, come from 
whom it may? 

I am persuaded, Sir, that if the 
attention of the beueficed Clergy 
were once fairly directed to the pro- 
bable effects, they would, without 
hesitation; return to the good old 
way, and by universally adopting 
the same style of dress, which some 
old fashioned men, especially in the 
country, have never cast off, they 
would not only regain some of the 
respect from the lower ranks, the 
loss of which is justly deplored, 
but they would receive much more 
attention from the higher classes ; 
and above all, they would set an 
example to their: younger brethren, 
which wouldorassutedly tend to 
make theat: dreaddess the imputa- 
tion ef,singularity, and induce them 
to conform to the character of their 
professien in outward appearance ; 
perhaps, to take as much pride 
in professional distinction as they 
might. justly take without any dis- 
credit or disadvantage to them- 
selves. 

I do not presume to say that 
what may be deemed by some a 
very trivial, matter, merits episcopal 
interference; but if it should hap- 
pen to. be» regarded as involving 
some more important points, such 
as general habits of laxity and care- 
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lessness of pastoral connection, 
there is no doubt, but that the 
smallest hint coming from autho- 
rity, would remove all difficulty. 
Or if any considerable body of the 
Clergy, such as the members of 
Sion College, the City Rectors, 
were to come to a resolution not to 
appear in common but in some such 
dress as might distinguish them 
from the merchants and_ shop. 
keepers who inhabit their respective 
parishes; and were to recommend 
the same object to their curates; 
if some such step were taken, there 
would be very little reluctance in 
the Clergy of London and West- 
minster to follow their example ; 
and the change would soon be per- 
ceptible throughout the country. 
Surely a better period for reviv- 
ing a good old custom cannot be 
proposed, than this, when attempts 


‘are daily making to vilify the 


Clergy, and when the few who per- 
severe in retaining the clerical ap- 
pearance cannot walk the streets 
without being insulted. The very 
rare occurrence of a Clergyman 
being seen with any thing about 
him to. attract notice gives occasion 
to impertinent remarks on any one 
who cares to be singular ; but if the 
singularity were done away by the 
general adoption of a peculiar habit, 
so numerous are the Clergy in Lon- 
don that they would cease to be ob- 
jects of observation. 

Still, it may be said, that I have 
attached too much importance to a 
matter that is indifferent, and ought 
to be left to private judgment. 

If I were proposing a novelty I 
should most willingly admit that I 
had formed an exaggerated opinion 
of its importance; but the novelty 
consists in the omission, not in the 
adoption, of a distinctive clerical 
habit; and as I am not aware of 
any positive objection to it, or any 
reason for its disuse that can be 
placed in competition with the rea- 
sons for its re-assumption, 1 am in- 
duced to beg that you will do me 
the favour to give this letter inser- 
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tion in the Christian Remembrancer, 
in order that thessubject may, at 
any rate, be brought under the ob- 
servation of those who are most inte- 
rested in it, and are most competent 
to decide upon the expediency of 
paying some little.attention to the 
Canon, which has, I trust, fully 
authorized these suggestions. 
I am, Sir, 
E. 
a 


LECTURERS. 


“ Tf there had been no lecturers which 
succeeded the friars in their way, the 
Church of England might have stood and 
flourished at this day.” 

“ Lecturers do in a parish Church, what 
the friars did heretofore, get away not only 
the affections, but the bounty that should 
be bestowed upon the minister,” 

“ Lecturers get a great deal of money, 
because they. preach the people tame as a 
man watches a hawk, and then they do 
what they list with them.” Selden’s Table 
Talk. Title, Friars and Lecturers. 

Such are the declarations of Sel- 
den. He was no friend to the Church 
of England, but lived to witness and 
to regret the triumph of its Purita- 
nical enemies. Could Selden appear 
again on this busy stage, he would 
Tecognise many symptoms of the 
olden time, more especially that 
revival of the lecturing system, 
against which he has solemnly 
warned those who condescend to 
take a lesson from experience. 

To give our country readers a 
little insight into the principles and 
practices of popular London Lectur- 
ers, we insert the following extracts 
from their various publications. 
The first is to be found in the 
New Times of Saturday, Dec. 16, 
1820; being part of a Letter 
from the Rey. Isaac Saunders, to 
the Editor, in which that gentleman 
endeavours to vindicate himself from 
the charge of having fomented the 
riot in St. Margaret’s Church, for 
which Mr. Hatchard has been sub- 
sequently punished by the Ecclesias- 
tical Court. 

The secund forms the concluding 
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paragraph of a Sermon delivered-in 
the Parish Churches of St. James's, 
ClerkenweHl, and St. Antholin’s, 
Watling-street, London, by the ex- 
press Desire of Mr. G. J. Furneauz, 
who shot himself at White Conduit- 
house, Sept. 19,1821. By the Rev. 
S. Piggott, A.M. of Oxford, Curate 
and Lecturer of St. James's, Clerk- 
enwell, and St. Anthotin’s, Watling- 
street, &c. &c. 

The third is repritted from a hand- 
bill recently circulated in the Parish 
of St. Michael, Queenhithe, by the 
Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue. 


No. I, 

“ I say nothing in palliation of the 
crime committed by the persdfis alluded to. 
It was alike a violation of decency as of 
religion, It ought not, however, to be 
imputed to me, who had been honourably 
elected to the Lectureship, but. to those 
who, in violation of my right, and the pri- 
vileges of the parishioners, prevented me 
from taking possession of it.” 

“© Upon his enquiry if I intended to at 
tempt a forcible possession of the pulpit, 
&c. I replied, such a line of conduct was 
farthest from my thoughts: nay, I added, if 
you and all the officers were to request it, 
I would not enter the pulpit, because 
none but the Incumbent can grant me th 
privilege, ‘ 

“ To conclude: the ‘ Friend of the 
Established Church’ would have no Lec- 
tureships. To say nothing of the loss of 
the only ecclesiastical privilege of the 
people, what is to become of those who 
take holy orders, and are without pa- 
tronage?, Our country is celebrated for 
having its highest offices in Church and 
State open to merit. If this first step is 
annihilated, I do not know how any man 
is to reach the second. 

“ He wishes, also, that to prevent such 
horrible proceedings in future, Lecturers 
shall be appointed by the Incumbent of 
the parish. The Incumbent may appoint 
now: there is no law against it; only if 
the Incumbent appoint, he must pay. No, 
the better remedy will be to make the 
pulpits free, so that all licensed Clergymen 
elected to any Lectureship within their 
own diocese shall have the wnobstructed 
use of the pulpit. In that case there will 
be no confusion, and the Church will re- 
tain its members.” 


No. II. 4 
«« Thus, my dear brethren, have I en- 
deavoured to improve this truly awfal 
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event, and this providential deliverance. 
May the apalling effects of nngoverned. 
passions, and evil company, .be deeply. 
impressed on our memories, and inscribed 
on the tablets of our hearts. ‘Can we 
listen to the recital without being struck 
with horror, or yearning with benevolence? 
should we not all unite in opposing and 
stemming the torrent of infidelity, which 
hurries men forward to such depths of 
madness and guilt, and overwhelms them 
in the floods of despair? If you are sen- 
sible of the importance of this, you will 
willingly give your support to those who 
labour in the cause of religion, you will 
not suffer their zeal and ardour to want 
the encouragement of your patronage. 

“ I have esteemed it my daty to exert 
all my powers against Infidelity — the 
growing and gigantic monster of the pre- 
sent age—the parent of vice, misery, and 
black despair—the blaster of man’s bright- 
est hopes, the murderer of his immortal 
soul, the robber of his crown of glory. 
With this view I have employed this pul- 
pit™ for three years past in delivering 
Lectures against infidelity, and the pre- 
vailing errors and sins, and the present 
portentous times, and our incumbent du- 
ties. The expenses of lighting the Church 
devolve entirely upon myself. To you, 
therefore, am I obliged to appeal, as the 
only authorized source appointed me to 
defray the expences. The annual income 
of the Lecture does not amount to 35/, 
Would delicacy allow me to tell you of late 
heavy afflictions in my numerous family, 
and the losses I have sustained by labo- 
rious and persevering exertions in the 
cause of Christianity, truth, and social 
order, I am persuaded that it would much 
strengthen my appeal to you. Whatever 
your contributions, I shali receive them as 
a testimony of your regard to the cause of 
revealed religion, Christian faith and 
Christian practice, and as a tribute of 
encouragement to one of the humblest, 
but sincerest Christian advocates for his 
Country, his King—his Religion—his Sa- 
viour—and his God.” 


No. IIL. 
“ To the Inhabitants of the United Pa- 
rishes of St. Michael, Queenhithe, and 
Holy Trinity, the Less. 


** My Christian Friends, 

“ Tue appointment of the Rev. T. L. 
Strong, as the Rector of your Church, in 
consequence of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Coombe, and his determination to dis- 
eharge not only his own duties, but those 








* St. Antholin’s, Watling-street. 
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of the Lecturer also*, having terminated 
my connection with you, I cannot but 
avail myself of the opportunity, which the 
announcement of this circumstance affords, 
to offer to you the assurance of the grate- 
ful feelings with which your kindness has 
impressed me. The personal civilities I 
have received ; the favour with which, in 
many instances, my imperfect or weak 
services have been accepted; and the 
liberality which you manifested when soli- 
cited to aid my distressed Countrymen, 
have unitedly interested my heart, and 
secured my lasting regard and gratitude, 
At one time I certainly indulged the hope 
of some future more permanent connexion 
with you; but circumstances and consi- 
derations on my part, to which it is unne- 
cessary that I should here particularly ad- 
vert, would now render it impossible ; for 
I am not yet prepared, with Dr. Paley, to 
regard oaths and subscriptions as mere 
matters of ceremony and form. Of the 
truths and importance of the doctrines of 
the Gospel however, I am more than ever 
convinced, The fall of man; the utter 
depravity and corruption of our nature, 
and the necessity of its regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit; Salvation by Grace through 
Faith that is in Jesus Christ; and a con- 
duct worthy .of that holy vocation where- 
with we are called; these are doctrines 
according to godliness, and which 1 hope 
to the latest hour of exertion to be ena- 
bled, as I have hitherto done, to preach 
faithfully, and fully, wherever Providence 
may direct my goings. These doctrines it 
has been my honest endeavour to preach 
among you; and, in the confidence which 
a conscious sense of duty inspires, I have in 
Do way sought either to conceal or soften 
down their full force and meaning. Plain 
language and honest boldness become the 
Minister of Truth ; Men’s Souls are not to 
be sacrificed to the fear of Man, to the 
hopes of preferment, or to the love of 
popularity, Such are my opinions. You 
know my practice, The peculiar circum- 





“* The appointment of their own Lectu- 
rers is one of the few rights and privileges 
which the London. Parishes possess ; but 
this, in many recent instances it has been 
deemed expedient, by certain incumbents, 
to question, and if possible to subvert. 
That this may be intended in your Parish, 
I would not even iusinuate ; but every 
encroachment on your rights you will, I 
am sure, regard with suspicion, and resist 
with firmness, To maintain these unim- 
paired is due to yourselves, your children, 
and your country. This is your sacred 
duty,” 
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stances under which I have discharged the 
doties of your Curate and Lecturer, will, 
I am persuaded, convince you that I am 
not of a mercenary disposition ; and yet I 
am somewhat covetous;—I would carry 
with me some recompence for my labours ; 
—I cannot spend my strength for nought ; 
—yet if I have been privileged instrumen- 
tally to:‘turn one sinner from the error of 
his way; or to have directed one doubting 
penitent to the hope set before him in the 
Gospel ; to have animated the faith of one 
weak brother, or, to have comforted one 
christian mourner; to have ministered to 
the necessities of one child of sorrow, 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
by an exhibition of the grace of oar Lord 
Jesus Christ; then I have received a re- 
ward infinitely more valuable than what 
man confers, and of which none can de- 
prive me. Whether I am so rewarded may 
not yet be known;—may the judgment of 
the great Day declare it more abundant 
than I dare anticipate! 

“ With the deepest sense of personal ob- 
ligation to many‘ among you, and with the 
most unfeigned good will, and the sin- 
cerest wishes for your present and future 
happiness, I have the pleasure to sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Your faithful Friend and obliged 
‘© Servant, 


“ H. C, O’DonnoGHUE.” 


“< Mite-Enp, 
“ Sept. 30th, 1822. 


Do not these passages afford full 
and convincing proof, thatthe charge 
brought by Selden against the Lec- 
turers of 1640, may now be sub- 
stantiated against the Lecturers of 
a later age? 

Setting aside the nonsense and in- 
consistency of Mr. Saunders'’s radical 
cant about the right of the Lecturer, 
andthe privileges of the parishioners, 
and the only ecelestastical privilege of 
the people, and the freedom of the 
pulpit, the absurdity of all which 
was well known to Mr. Saunders, (as 
appears from his admission, that 
none but the Incumbent could grant 
him the privilege of entering the 
pulpit,) setting aside all this; what 
shall we say to his affecting query 
respecting the fate of those who 
take Holy Orders without patron- 
age? Is it not in’plain English ’a 
confession, that he intended to lec- 
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ture himself into a living? That the 
pulpit. of St. Margaret’s was to be 
made his first step to a stall in the 
adjoining Cathedral, or a still more 
exalted station in the neighbouring 
senate? Where was this gentleman’s 
common sense, when he forgot that 
there was such a person as a humble 
Parish Curate, and pretended that 
the highest offices in the Church 
could only be attained by the merits 
of a Lecturer? 

On Mr. Piggott’s statement it is 
unnecessary to comment. We can 
sympathise with his distress; but a 
more reprehensible, a more disgrace- 
ful method of supplying his wants, 
we. cannot easily conceive. 

Mr. O'Donnoghue is an excep- 
tion to all general rules, And his 
meaning is not to be ascertained with 
any considerable precision. We sup- 
pose the Rev. Gentleman intends to 
say that he has scruples about 'sub- 
scribing tothe Thirty-nine Articles, 
and that he does not intend to re- 
peat that operation. If so, the 
Church of England is greatly. in- 
debted to Mr. Strong for putting an 
end to his officiating at St. Mich- 
acl’s; and the Ecclesiastical Autho- 
rities should take care that'he does 
not get pessession of any other pul- 
pit. The note about privileges is 
borrowed from Mr, Saunders, and 
if Mr: O’Donnoghue believes what 
he says, he is in a state of very de- 
plorable ignorance. But his wisdom 
is as great as his charity, orhe would 
not have ventured to charge Dr. 
Paley with an opinion, which he 
probably never held, and certainly 
would not have acknowledged dur- 
ing the latter part of his life. 

We conclude by returning our 
best thanks to the Incumbents, who 
at the risque of much vexation and 
unpopularity, have protected their 
flocks against the evils of the lectur- 
ing system. A line of conduct 
equally honourable and decided has 
also been recently adopted by Dr. 
Hamilton, Rector of ' St. Olave’s, 
Jury, and he has been rewarded by 
the approbation of a majority of his 
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parishioners, as wellas by the grati- 
tude of his clerical brethren. Let 
such examples be followed as often 
as the occasion may require; and 
the Church of England will stand 
and flourish, in spite of Mr. Saun- 
ders’s threat. Let his friends and 
admirers follow him to the meet- 
ing house, if they please; but let us 
hope that the Church will disdain to 
retain her members, by sacrificing 
her doctrines and her laws, 


As the preceding remarks are 
passing through the press, we see 
that Mr. Piggott has covered the 
walls in the southern part of the 
city, with enormous hand-bills. The 
purport of them is to announce, 
that he will deliver a Lecture next 
Sunday ype at St. Antholin’s, 
to warn the public against the mis- 
chievous tendency of blasphemous 
publications, specifying in particu- 
lar Cain and the Liberal. To com- 
plete the thing, we are reminded that 
** A Collection will be made after 
Service, for the benefit of the Lec- 
turer.” These are the very words. 
Surely Mr. Piggott can have no right 
to prostitute the Church in this 
scandalous manner; but unless he 
is checked, he will proveed in the 
same course. Notice is given in 
the placard, that in the course of 
the winter, other Lectures will be 
given by Mr. Piggott, against the 
prevailing errors of the day: and 
other collections will, doubtless, be 
extorted from the pockets of those 
fools, who go to hear him. 


EE 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


As I am a Constant Reader of your 
valuable Miscellany, 1 shall be 
obliged if you, or any of your Cor- 
respondents, will afford me some 
information about a work whose 
title is “ Rationes Textus Heb. et 
editionis vulgatz differentiarum feré 
sex millium verborum in Psalmis 
2 
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omnibus existentium; Nunc ppri- 
mum explicatz, et edite: per Rever. 
Sac. Theol. profess. F. Lucret. Ty- 
roboscum Ausulanum Carmel. Ve. 
netiis, apud Christophorum Zanet- 
tum, MDLXXII.” I have search- 
ed Mr. T. H. Horne’s Introduction, 
&c. but can find no mention of it. 
Are its interpretations correct, and 
is it adapted for a beginner? as I[ 
am just commencing the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

A. CANTAB, 

7th Nov. 1822. 


ee ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 
You may depend upon the authen- 
ticity of the enclosed letters. They 
are both addressed to a native Hin- 
doo of Bombay—the former is from 
Ram Mohun Roy, a Brahmin, whose 
name is become very familiar in this 
kingdom; the other is from a per- 
son less known here; but he is a 
Hindoo reformer, scarcely less fa- 
mous in Calcutta, where he is the 
editor of a native newspaper. Ram 
Mohun Roy is celebrated in the 
Monthly Repository as a convert to 
Socinianism; and I believe that 
Hurree Hurr Dutt has exchanged 
his Hindooism for the same religious 
principles, or rather that they are 
both converts to Deism. The con- 
tents of these letters are curious, 
and make some discoveries not un- 
worthy of attention. 
Your obedient servant, &c. 
. O. 


NO. I. 


Dear Sir, 
ALTHOUGH I have not the honour 
of knowing you personally, yet from 
what I have heard of your character 
and qualifications, I entertain a high 
regard for you, and feel desirous to 
have the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance. I will in all probability 
visit Bombay in a few months hence, 
and will fulfil my long standing m- 


(COPY.) 
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tention. As Mr, Bruce is about to 
proceed to that settlement, and is 
kind enough to offer to be the 
bearer of any letter or parcel that I 
might send you, I have the pleasure 
of availing myself of his friendly 
offer, by sending you such English 
tracts as contain my disputes with 
some advocates for idolatry ; as any 
works written in Bengalee, or even 
in Sungscrit, printed in Bengalee 
character, will be of no use to you, 
I beg you will accept the accompa- 
nying pamphlets, as well as a few 
numbers of the Brahmunical maga- 
zine, the production of a Brahmun 
friend, who is compelled to defend 
his religion by the harsh language 
constantly used by Missionaries in 
Bengal against his faith. In my 
humble opinion, any system of re- 
ligion that is worth observing must 
promote liberty and happiness, and 
not slavery or misery, I should have 
written you long ago, but I assure 
you I have had little or no time to 
do myself that ‘satisfaction, and 


from this very circumstance 1 am 
now obliged to conclude this, with 
my best wishes for your success 
and happiness, and remain, Dear 
Sir, 


Yours most faithfully, 
Ram Mouwn Roy. 
Calcutta, Nov. 8. 1821. 
To Vencoba Sadashew Naique, 
Bombay. 


NO. II. (COPY.) 
(No date affixed, but written in 
November 1821.) 
My Dear Sir, 
ALTHOUGH I have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with you, 
yet from what I have heard from 
my worthy friend and benevolent 
patron, James Calder, Esq. of your 
indefatigable and zealous exertion 
for the amelioration of the present 
benighted condition of our country- 
men in general, I have been impress- 
ed with a most anxious wish and an 
ardent desire to open a communica- 
tion with you by means of epistolary 
correspondence ; (the only medium 
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through which it can under the pre- 
sent circumstances be effected) con- 
fidently trusting you will kindly 
forgive the presumption and free- 
dom in a stranger, whose sole 
motive in assuming which, is to in- 
vite the attention and exertion of 
the enlightened portion of his 
countrymen in the cause of re- 
form and improvement which the 
present state of thraldom, and de- 
plorable ignorance, and superstition 
of the Hindoos, imperiously de- 
mand, You will probably have 
learnt from public prints, and must 
unquestionably have been highly 
gratified to find that strenuous ef- 
forts are making in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of that 
truly inhuman and atrocious prac- 
tice now in much prevalence on this 
side of India, I mean the immola- 
tion of the forlorn Hindoo widows 
on the funeral pile of their deceased 
husbands ; and most sincerely and 
fervently do I pray that the efforts 
of the philanthropic members of 
that august assembly may be crown- 
ed with eventual success. It is a 
matter of surprise as well as of 
serious regret to me, that the go- 
vernment have not as yet adopted 
any measures for its suppression, 
and declared it a capital offence, 
punishable with death, as it has 
done in the case of the destruction 
of children. Such a measure as 
the extermination of this abominable 
custom, will reflect eternal credit 
and glory on the British administra- 
tion in India. I hope the day is 
not far distant when this dreadful 
scourge to humanity will be done 
away by the perseverance and laud- 
able exertions of the friends of 
liberty, truth and virtue. The zeal 
and eagerness manifested both here 
and in England, on the part of our 
well-wishers for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of our much 
degraded and much to be lamented 
countrymen, is indeed very gratify- 
ing ; and the institutions established 
in furtherance of those desirable and 
important objects, are highly meri- 
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torious and useful, and have pro- 
duced, and are still producing, very 
great advantages among the Hindoos 
of the Western Hindoostan. I have, 
with feelings of the highest exulta- 
tion, noticed iu the Calcutta Journal 
of this day, the establishment of a 
Hindoo College at Bombay, sup- 
ported and patronised by the govern- 
ment there. From the important 
advantages that have already re- 
sulted from similar institutions here, 
I do not entertain the least doubt 
but that in the course of a few years 
our present ignorant and supersti- 
tious countrymen will be as liberal 
minded and enlightened as their 
present protectors are. The Tories 
have been lately straining every 
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nerve to destroy the freedom of the 
Calcutta Press, but have not as yet 
succeeded, nor do I hope they ever 
shall. It is a great consolation to 
me to know that among the mass of 
Hindoos there are still some who 
value liberty, truth, and*justice, as 
the greatest of all mortal blessings. 
I shall at a future opportunity again 
do myself the pleasure of writing to 
you on various other topics; aud 
with every wish to cultivate your 
friendship, and every prayer for 
your happiness, I-beg you will be- 
lieve me your faithful friend, 


HvuRREE Hurr Dutt, 


To Vencoba Sadashew Naique, 
Bombay. 





SACRED POETRY. 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


On the proud banks of great Euphrates’ flood 
There we sat, and there we wept: 

Our harps, that now no music understood, 
Nodding on the willows slept ; 
Whilst unhappy captiv’d we, 
Lovely Sion, thought on thee. 


They, they, that snatch’d us from our country’s breast, 
Would have a song carv’d to their ears 
In Hebrew numbers then, (O cruel jest !) 
When harps and hearts were drown’d in tears. 
«* Come,” they cried, *‘ come sing and play 
One of Sion’s songs to day.” 


Sing! Play! to whom, ah! shall we sing or play, 


If not Jerusalem to thee? 


Ah thee, Jerusalem! ah, sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 
Of music’s dainty touch, than I 
The music of thy memory ; 


Which when I lose, O.! may at once my tongue 
Lose this same busy speaking art, 
Unperch’t,—her vocal arteries unstrung, 
No more acquainted with my heart, 
On my dry palate’s roof to rest 
A wither’d leaf, an idle guest. 
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No, no, thy good, Sion, alone must crown 
The head of all my hope-nurst joys: 
But, Edom, cruel thou! thou criedst:down, down ; 
Sink, Sion, down,.and never rise ; 
Her falling thou didst urge, and thrust, 
And haste to dash her into dust. 


Dost laugh? proud Babel’s daughter! do, laugh on, 
Till thy ruin teach thee tears, 

E’en such as these ; laugh, till a venging throng 
Of woes too late do rouze thy fears: 
Laugh, till thy children’s bleeding bones 
Weep precious tears upon the stones. 


CRASHAW. 


—— 


HUMAN FRAILTY. 


WEAK and irresolute is man: 
The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
‘To-morrow rends away. 


The bow well-bent, and smart the spring, 
Vice seems already slain ; 

But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives again. 


Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part ; 

Virtue engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart. 


"Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his art we view ; 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true. 


Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man yainly trusts his own. 


But oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav’n must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil is lost. 
CowPer. 
—— 


Nor seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the Morn ; 
Not seldom Ev’ning in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 
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The smoothest seas will. sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue : 

And, if she trusts the stars above, 

They can be treacherous too. 


The umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 

It promis’d to defend. 


But Thou art true, Incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify. 


I bent before thy gracious throne, 
And ask’d for peace with suppliant knee ; 
And peace was giv'n—nor peace alone, 
But faith and hope and ecstasy. 
WoRDSWORTH. 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Substance of the Speech of Joseph Forms. By Thomas Poynter, 
Phillimore, LL.D. in the House Proctor in Doctors’ Commons. 
of Commons, on Wednesday, 24 pp. Clarke. 1822. 


March 27, 1822, on moving for Tux merits of the Marriage Act of 
Leave to bring in a Bill to amend 1754 were that it made the consent 
the Marriage Act. 80 PP- Mur- of parents necessary to the marriage 
ray. 1633. of minors; that it abolished the 
A concise View of the Doctrine and matrimonial obligation of contracts 
Practice of the  Lcclesiastical per verba de presenti, and per verba 
Courts in Doctors’ Commons, on de futuro; and that it secured a 
various Points relative to the Sub- permanent evidence by prescribing 
ject of Marriage and Divorce. the registration of marriages. These 
By Thomas Poynter, Proctor were the redeeming virtues of a 
in Doctors’ Commons. 162 pp. statute, which contained in itself 
Clarke. 1822. some very exceptionable provisions, 
Supplement to a concise View of the upon which a subtle interpretation 
Doctrine and Practice of the of the law accumulated additional 
Ecclesiastical Courts in Doctors’ wrongs, which could not have been 
Commons, on various Points re- contemplated by the authors and 
lative to the Subject of Marriage promoters of the measure, and to 
and Divorce, occasioned by the which the assent of the courts was 
Repeal of the 11th Section of not obtained without reluctance 
the 26 Geo. II. c. 33. by the and hesitation, without repeated 
3 Geo. IV. c.'75. intituled, “‘ An and elaborate argumentation, The 
Act to amend certain Provisions great offence of the bill was a de- 
of the 26 Geo. 11. for the better claration on the mere fiat of its 
Prevention of Clandestine Mar- own power, of the invalidity and 
riages ;” with an Appendix of nullity to all intents and purposes 
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whatsoever of the marriages of 
minors by licence obtained without 
legal consent, and of the marriages 
of any other persons by banns pub- 
lished in Churches not recognized 
by the Act: and it was afterwards 
drawn by an inference from the 
Act, that all marriages of illegiti- 
mate minors, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, without consent of a 
guardian appointed by the Court 
of Chancery were also invalid. It 
is passing strange that a statute so 
arbitrary and unjust, so contrary to 
the whole tenour and spirit of Bri- 
tish equity, and so calculated to 
bring into coutempt the offices and 
ordinances of religion, should have 
continued for a period of seventy 
years without amendment or repeal. 

‘The law was arbitrary. In ens 
acting the nullity of marriage, it 
laid down a rule which had not 
before existed; which received no 
collateral support from other acts 
of the legislature, and which has 
perished in an instant with the 
repeal ‘of the offensive statute. It 
might have more than’ satisfied the 
demands of the secular law to de- 
clare the marriage void and null in 
civil estimation and effect, so that 
the wife should not be entitled to 
maintenance from her husband, nor 
the children to the inheritance of 
their parents: but it exceeded the 
limits of any human legislation to 
weaken the bond of marriage on 
the conscience and to enable the 
parties to enter into a second mar. 
riage, as if they had been previously 
living in a state of concabinage. 
It is possible that the full effect of 
the law was not anticipated at the 
time of its enactment. Its appli- 
cation to illegitimate minors was 
not determined in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts before 1799: and it was not 
till ten years after this that Lord 
Ellenborough, after some hesitation, 
as ithas always been supposed, gave 
a decision to the same effect in the 
Court of King’s Bench. | Doctor 
Henry Stebbing who in 1755, pub- 
lished “ A Dissertation on the 
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power of States to deny civil pro- 
tection to the marriages of minors 
made without consent of theit 
parents and guardians,” expressed 
his apprehensions father than his 
conviction of the force of the law: 


“ IT am afraid,” he says, “ that the 
general construction upon’ this Act will 
be, that if a young gentleman should 
matry a woman against his father’s or 
guardian’s consent, he may marry another 
with as little scruple as if he had only gone 
to bed to a common prostitute, But this 
will be a dangerous mistake.” 


He did not consider that “ the 
law could reach the Vinculum Ma- 
trimonii as it lies in conscience, but 
only regulate its civil effects :” and 
he trusted to the conscience of pa- 
rents, that they would consent to 
ratify the informal by a legal mar- 
riage. The Act assumed to the 
legislature a power which the pa- 
rent never possessed, and which 
the State never needed of nullifying 
a marriage, only technically and for 
want of form invalid, not voidable 


_ in itself, not contracted otherwise 


than God’s word doth allow: and 
this enactment was in contravention 
of the divine law and institution of 
marriage ; that the man sliall cleave 
unto his wife, and that those whom 
God hath joitied together shall no 
man put asunder. 

The law was as wnjust as it was 
arbitrary. The penalties of the 
alleged offence did not fall upon 
the’ offender. Although the licence 
under which the marriage was so- 
lemnized was procured by deliberate 
perjury, the perjury was committed 
with impunity. The consequences 
of the nullity fell with most weight 
upon the children whom it deprived 
of their inheritance, reduced to a 
state of illegitimacy, and rendered 
incapable daring their minority of 
contracting a lawful marriage, with 
out the consent of a guardian ap+ 
pointed by the Court of Chancery, 
whieh they were not prepared to 
solicit. The woman also not skilled 
in the refinements of the law, was 
in some instances seduced by the 
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promise and appearance of a lawful 
marriage, into a state of disguised 
concubinage, which her soul would 
have abhorred ; and after a cohabi- 
tation of many years and the wreck 
of all her fortunes was ejected as a 
mistress with a family of bastards, 
whom she had educated with care, 
and been accustomed to consider 
the heirs of their parent's fortunes. 

“ It becomes of greater moment, when 
the lawful character of that state (marriage) 
is ascertained, less from the obvious inten- 
tion of persons than from the forms by 
which the celebration of marriage is pre- 
ceded and attended : and it is of infinitely 
higher importance when certain deviations 
from those forms are inevitably followed 
by the serious consequences of nullity — 
consequences which in the face of the 
purest motives brand the connexion of 
the presumed husband and wife with the 
stigma of ‘ a meretricious union,’ and visit 
their unoffending issue with all the disqua- 
lifications of illegitimacy, divesting the 
natural heir of his estate, and diverting 
the stream of hereditary honour into a 
distant channel, or perhaps abruptly ter- 
minating the long line of an illustrious 
ancestry at a single blow.” Poynter, 
Preface, p. 1. 


There were many cases in which 
no fraud was intended upon any 
part, in which a valid marriage had 
been contemplated by all parties, 
but in which from the neglect of 
some form, which no prudence could 
discover, all the penalties of an 
irregular marriage were incurred ; 
the parties, not only without their 
consent, but in defiance of their 
best and strongest inclinations, dis- 
covered that they were not, and 
that they never had been man and 
wife, or capable of transmitting an 
inheritance to their children. In 
other cases the children after the 
decease of their parents detected 
some fault and informality, which 
by nullifying the marriage of 
their parents rendered their issue 
illegitimate ; and not only illegitimate 
in themselves, and therefore disin- 
herited, but in a condition if they 
should marry during their minority 
without the consent of a guardian 
appointed by the Court of Chancery, 
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to transmit the taint of their illegi- 
timacy from generation to genera. 
tion. 


“ It is to be observed, in respect to 
marriages, which are ipso facto void, (and 
this observation more particularly applies 
itself to marriages had without due publi- 
cation of banns, or if by licence to the 
marriages of minors had without lawful 
consent,) that it is not the good faith or the 
acquiescence, or the lung cohabitation of 
the parties, or that there is issue of such a 
cohabitation, or that the parties are desi- 
rous of adhering to their contract, which 
can amend the original defect : for it is a 
defect which no time can cure, and which 
is open to detection and proof even after 
the legality of a marriage might have re- 
mained unquestioned for many generations, 
The incalculable evil of which is the more 
readily imagined by putting the case of a 
person, who unconscious of the illegality 
of his own marriage, consents to the mar- 
riage of his minor child. This child has 
issue, and consent is repeated in the same 
manner in the next and following genera- 
tion, each parent fully persuaded of the 
lawful right of consent inherent in virtue 
of a supposed lawful marriage. But if 
the nullity of the first marriage is proved, 
all the subsequent marriages had in virtue 
of consent of the presumed lawful parent 
or testamentary guardian become void 
likewise, and a general bastardy of the 
descendants is the unavoidable conse- 
quence, 

‘“* Another circumstance may be added 
to the foregoing remarks, namely, that a 
sentence declaratory of the nullity of a 
marriage ab initio void, may be obtained 
at all times by third persons having an in- 
terest; not, it is true, as in an original 
matrimonial suit after the death of either 
of the parties, but rather in the shape of 
an incidental question (necessary to de- 
termine the validity of another marriage 
or a testamentary point, or in order to as- 
certain the party lawfully entitled to a 
grant of administration,) raised in bar to 
the claim of any person setting up a point, 
whether immediate or distant, under the 
marriage in question.” Poynter, p. 50. 


A mother supposes herself to be 
the widow of a shipwrecked mariner 
and unmarried, and a guardian 
presuming on his lawful appoint- 
ment under the will of a testator, 
give consent to the marriage of a 
child or a ward : but it is discovered 
after a lapse of many years that the 
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father of the child is alive, and that 
the appointment of the guardian 
was defective in-some form of law: 
let every parent decide whether it 
is just, that the marriage shall be 
therefore void; that the heaviest of 
penalties shall be incurred, by par- 
ties both unconscious and innocent 
of offence, and that the children 
shall also be involved in the wrongs, 
which their parent’s suffer? yet 
such was the law. 


“ In Riddiak v. Leddiard, the marriage 
was solemnized in October 1818, with 
the consent of the guardian of the woman, 
she being a minor: the guardian however 
was appointed by a will attested by one 
witness only, and a statute passed in the 
time of Charles IT. requires two witnesses 
to any will appointing a guardian, and on 
proof of the fact of the will having been 
attested by only one witness, the marriage 
was held to be null and void, by the 
Arches Court of Canterbury on the 8th 
day of May, 1820. The learned Judge in 
giving sentence in this case concluded in 
the following manner: ‘ This marriage is 
in no degree clandestine; it has beev so- 
lemnized with all the requisites of law. 
The Court must deeply lament to see 
such a case bronght before it ; it is a case 
of hardship on society that persons should 
have been so long living together as man 
and wife, and be cast loose on society : 
but it is in vain for the Court to observe 
on the hardship, so long as the law conti- 
nues on its present footing. As the law 
now stands there is nothing to be done 
but to pronounce this to be an invalid 
marriage.’ 

“In Hayes v, Watts, the marriage was 
in 1800, with the consent of the mother, 
who supposed herself a widow, her hus- 
band having gone to sea ten years before 
and been reported to be dead. He-how- 
ever returned to England, and on proof of 
the want of his consent to the marriage, it 
was in May 1820, adjudged to be null. 
Phillimore, p. 25. 

“« Severely as the law operates on the 
description of cases to which I have allu- 
ded, there is yet a peculiar cast of persons 
on whom the penalties of this vengeance- 
breathing statute press with infinitely 
greater rigour,—I mean on illegitimate 
children married, while under age, by li- 
cence, especially on all those who were 
married prior to the decisions, which of 
late years have taken place on the con- 
struction of the statute. In many instan- 
ces these ill-fated persons have become 
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the victims of an interpretation put upon 
the statute, which men of ordinary capa- 
city and ordinary knowledge applying 
their minds to the consideration of the 
subject, could not have foreseen or antici- 
pated. In cases for instance, where the 
putative father ; in others, where the tes- 
tamentary guardian appointed by the pu- 
tative father ; in others, where the natural 
mother has been present and consenting 
to these marriages, the marriages have 
nevertheless been held null and void for 
want of the legal consent. I dispute not 
the soundness of the decisions, which have 
ruled this point; but this I say, that it re- 
quired legal subtlety and acuteness; it 
required a mind exercised in legal ques- 
tions ; it required a deliberate considera- 
tion of the intent and spirit of the statute, 
to ascertain that none of the persons whom 
I have been describing were qualified to 
give the consent enacted by law, and to 
arrive at the settled conclusion, that the 
marriage of every illegitimate minor, 
which was solemnized without the consent 
of a guardian appointed by the High Court 
of Chancery was ipso facto void. I am 
justified in these assertions because it was 
only after long and elaborate arguments, 
in various Courts of Justice, and after 
doubt and hesitation on the part of some 
of the learned judges, before whom this 
question was at different times argued that 
the point was fully determined.” Philli- 
more, p. 30. 


The law is contrary to the spirit 
of British equity. It holds out an 
encouragement to fraud, and gives 
countenance to perjury. It invades 
the great principle of English law, 
that no man shall take the benefit 
of his wrong, and suffers a man to 
obtain a licence by perjury, and 
afterwards to plead that perjury as 
a reason for dissolving a marriage, 
which from caprice or other motives 
is become disagreeable to him. 
This act alone and by itself coun- 
teracts the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, which is recognized in every 
other part of the law with such 
uncompromizing vigour, that no 
voluntary separation of the parties 
after marriage is admitted ; that the 
legitimacy of children born during 
separation is assumed; that the 
continued cohabitation and society 
of the parties is the ground upon 
which an action for damages for 
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criminal conversation is sustained ; 
that the divorce @ mensa et thera 
upon proof of adultery is granted 
upon condition that the parties 
shall not marry again during the 
life of each other, and that the 
vinculum matrimonii can only be 
dissolved by a special act of the 
legislature.. In opposition to all 
these provisions of law, one only 
statute has introduced a fatal fa- 
miliarity with cases of nullity of 
marriage. The same statute dis- 
turbs the Englishman’s birthright, 
the security of property, and repeals 
the law of inheritance. A man 
must be assured that the minutest 
forms have been observed in the 
seyeral marriages of his predeces- 
sors since the passing of this sta- 
tute, of which the least infringement 
will vitiate the title of himself and 
his remotest posterity to their ho- 
nours and their estates, without any 
redress or without any limitation. 
In other cases a title to property 
may be acquired by possession, but 
the inheritance which has been dis. 
turbed by the fatal operation of the 
Marriage Act, can never be re-esta- 
blished to its natural proprietor. 


Tt is on the innocent issue of these ill- 
fated marriages that the severest punish- 
ment is inflicted: the children, the grand- 
children, the remotest posterity, the ve 
nati natorum may at any time be amerce 
of their estates and possessions, on proof 
made of the want of lawful consent to any 
one of the marriages of the description to 
which | have been alluding; so indelible 
is the stain, that it can never be effaced. 
I am bold to niaintain, that under the ac- 
tual operation of this law no person who 
hears me is secure in the possession of 
entailed property : no member in the other 
House is safe in the enjoyment of any high 
dignity, which has descended to him since 
the 25th of Mareh, 1754; for who can say 
that any one of the male or female ances- 
tors from whom he deduces bis descent, 
may not have married in violation of the 
atrict letter of the Marriage Aet. Cen- 
turies may rojl on; generation may suc- 
eced generation; but the lapse of time 
affords no protection against the operation 
of this law, the very foundations of pro- 
perty are shaken. by it to their centre ;-— 
gure | am that the guility clause is at va- 
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riance with the whale spirit and analogy of 
our English law. I speak not of the 
matrimonial law alone, but I maintain that 
it is in direct violation of those great and 
fundamental principles on which the law of 
England proceeds; it undermines pre- 
scriptiop, the basis on which we rest for 
the permanence and security of our pos. 
sessions. It subverts the law of inheri- 
tance; for by the law of inheritance no 
man can be stript of an estate after he has 
possessed it sixty years without molesta- 
tion : a possession of sixty years quiets all 
difficulties of title: to the law of marriage 
alone there is no limitation of actions.” 
Phillimore. p. 19 

** In very many cases which have fallen 
under my own cognizance, both parties 
have at the time, and for many subsequent 
years, been completely ignorant of the 
invalidity of the marriage they have con- 
tracted. I could cite many instances of 
crying hardship on this head. One occurs 
to me at this moment. Upwards of twenty 
years since, a marriage was solemnized be- 
tween two minors, with the full consent and 
approbation, and in the presence of the pa- 
rents of both parties; four years ago, the 
eldest daughter of that marriage was married 
to the great satisfaction and delight, and 
consequently with the consent of her father, 
Children have been born from this mar- 
riage; bat subsequently to the solemniza- 
tion of it, the father of the woman has dis- 
covered that he was a natural son, born 
before his parents were united in wedlock, 
an event which, up to this period of his 
life, had been studiously concealed from 
him. But mark the consequence; not 
only all his children, but all his daughter’s 
children, become as it were, ipso facto, 
bastards : no guardian appointed by the 
court of chancery gave consent to either 
the one or-the other of these marriages, 
A nullity bas been ingrafted on a nullity, 
and so it might have gone to an infinitum : 
for, if the grand-daughter had married 
with her father’s consent, before the flaw 
had been discovered, her issue would have 
been equally illegitimate, It is im vain, 
in this instance, to which I have alluded, 
it is in vain, that all the family, in all. its 
branches, concur in an anxious wish, 
to give stability to two. marriages, so- 
lemnly and bona fide contracted ; deficient 
in no religious ceremonies, and consolidated 
by reciprocal affection and the birth of 
numerous issue: it is in vain that the 
parties themselves to each of these mar- 
riages, endeared to each other by the 
strongest ties of mutual affection, and 
deeply impressed by the sacred nature of 
the bond by which they ave united, apx- 
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jously and earnestly seek for a process of 
law, by which their marriages may be de- 
clared valid. Unless the Honse passes 
this remedial clause, their cause is hope- 
less, the children and the grand-children 
must be degraded from tie station they 
have hitherto enjoyed in society, and 
only be considered in law as the offspring 
of a meretricious connection.” Phillimore, 
p- 62. 

It was not the character of Eng- 
lish law to admit a grievance with- 
out providing a remedy. 

The law was also calculated to 
bring the offices and ordinances of 
religion into contempt. The per- 
manence and indissolubility of mar- 
riage, is the great principle which 
pervades the Office for the Solem- 
nization of Matrimony. The man 
and the woman mutually stipulate, 
that they will live together after 
God's ordinance, in the holy estate 
of matrimony, and that forsaking 
all other, they will severally keep 
each to the other, so long as they 
both shall live; to have and to hold 
each the other as a wedded consort, 
till death do part them; and when 
the Priest joins their hands toge- 
ther, he addresses them and the 
congregation in words of solemn 
import: ** Those whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” And are these words to 
be vow et preterea nihil, to strike 
the air, and bind to no conformity, 
because one of the parties is a 
minor at the time of celebration, 
because there is a fault in the con- 
sent of the guardians; because oné 
of the parties is the issue of an 
illegitimate connection; or because 
the marriage is solemnized by li- 
cence afid not by banns? If the 
banns had been published; if the 
consent had been legally given; if 
the parties had been of full'age, the 
vow would have been irrevocable, 
the marriage would have been in- 
dissoluble. Defect in legal forms 
cannot change the meaning of words, 
or destroy the force of religious 
obligations: the contract is in fact, 
if not in.law, a marriage: the con- 
science is bound, and any subse- 
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quent marriage, solemnized during 
the life of either party, on pretence 
of the factitious and legal nullity of 
the first marriage, differs in nothing 
but in uname from sanctioned bigamy 
and licensed adultery. 


‘“* I am confident in maintaining that the 
Marriage Act, by its actual operation and 
effect, as far as any municipal law can li- 
cense that which is a malum in se, does 
license adultery. If two persons of ma- 
ture intellect, and perfectly competent to 
understand the nature of the contract in 
which they engage, are united together in 
a de facto marriage, deficient in no circum- 
stance enjoined by the religivus institutions 
of the state; if they cohabit together as 
man and wife, and acknowledge each other 
as such, for many years after they have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
then advanced to middle age, separate on 
the ground of the want of parental con- 
sent to their original union, and severally 
intermarry with other persons, will any 
one deny that persons so conducting them- 
selves, though they may not be amenable 
to punishment according to the strict let- 
ter of the municipal law, are not in the eye 
of God and man guilty of the crime of adnl- 
tery? Or can it be contended that the 
municipal law, which sanctions such con- 
duct, does not, in point of fact, and ac- 
coyding to the rule of that law which is en- 
graven in our hearts, authorize the commis- 
sion of adultery?” Paillimore, p. 53. 


An objection to this reasoning 
may possibly be taken from cases 
of bigamy and incestuous marriage, 
in which, though the same forms are 


observed, there is nevertheless a 
nullity, The answerisobvious. In 
both cases there is an impediment 
of divine authority: the parties being 
coupled together otherwise than 
God’s word doth allow, aie not 
joined together by God, neither is. 
their matrimony lawful. The appeal 
has been made to God in vain: he 
is made the witness not of vows to 
confirm them, but of disobedience 
to condemn it. 

So vicious was the old law: so 
irreligious and illegal, so unjust and 
arbitrary. It has been repealed: 
and the new law, whatever be its 
errors, exeesses, and defects, and 
they are many, and they are great, 
has nevertheless the merit of restor- 
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ing the good old principle, that 
marriage is indissoluble, and of giv- 
ing its just and proper validity to 
all marriages solemnized according 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land. These are merits which 
should have entitled its provisions 
to more candid and favourable con- 
sideration than they have received, 
which should have abated the tone 
of popular clamour and private ob- 
loquy to which it has been exposed, 
and should have repelled the unjust 
and unworthy imputations which 
have been advanced against it, with- 
out adequate consideration of the 
necessity, the delicacy, and the dif- 
ficulty, of amending the law. The 
Bill has been ignorantly called an 
innovation, when in fact, it is a re- 
vival of the ancient law, which has 
been suspended for a period of less 
than seventy years. Its progress 
has been compared with that of the 
former law, and a charge of precipi- 
tancy derived from the comparison ; 
because the former law was, for- 
sooth, committed to the twelve 
Judges, from whom, however, the 
Bill devolved upon Lord Hardwick ; 
his Bill was altered in every part by 
the Commons, and in its amended 
state accepted by the Lords only 
upon consideration of the hard ne- 
cessity of the case. The principle 
of the present law, since the year 
1812, when Mr. Wilson. carried his 
Act of Amendment through the 
House of Commons, has been de- 
bated from session to session in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the Bill 
was originally, and as it was sent to 
the House of Lords, prepared by a 
gentleman of no common expericice 
in the subject to which it relates. 
The aid of ridicule has been em- 
ployed against the Bill, which in its 
tendency has been said to promote 
fornication, an imputation which no 
man, upon the reflection of a mo- 
ment, would not treat with the con- 
tempt which it deserves. If better 
principles, if a higher sense of ho- 
nour and virtue did not prevail, the 
security of property would influence 
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the wealthier classes, and the vigi- 
lance of the overseer would restrain 
the pauper, from avoiding the diffi- 
culties of the law, by a voluntary 
contract and. covenant of concu- 
binage. These are popular and ge- 
neral exceptions, from which it is 
necessary to proceed to the more 
formidable, because more elaborate 
and authoritative objections to the 
Bill; to the clause repeating the 
nullity, and to the retrospective 
operations of that clause; and to 
take a cursory examination of the 
principal provisions and details of 
the Bill. Ample materials for this in- 
vestigation are afforded by the works 
of which the titles are prefixed to 
the present article. Dr. Phillimore 
in his Speech exhibits a luminous 
view of the necessity of amending 
the old law, illustrated in the mar- 
gin by a copious collection of appro- 
priate cases, and argues on the 
principal clauses of the Bill ‘which 
he proposed to introduce. In the 
* Concise View of the Doctrine 
and Practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts,” Mr. Poynter considers the 
principal points involved in the con- 
tract of marriage; in the manner of 
carrying that contract into effect, 
whether by banns or by licence ; in 
the impediments to matrimony, whe- 
ther canonical or legal ; in divorces, 
how obtained and how prevented ; 
and in the kindred questions of res- 
titution of conjugal rights, alimony, 
and jactitation of marriage. In con- 
clusion, he explains the law of mar- 
riage in France and in Scotland, 
and establishes the necessity of de- 
termining the validity of marriage 
by the lex loci. The information 
contained in this volume is highly 
valuable and important, both to the 
student and to the general reader. 
The Supplement, which bears more 
immediately upon the present dis- 
cussion, contains Dr. Phillimore’s 
Bill, with the various alterations it 
underwent in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Act which passed the 
Lords, with the Protests of Dissen- 
tient Peers, and an amendment 
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which was proposed without effect. 
Thus the whole progress of the 
Bill is laid before the reader. 

Dr. Phillimore’s intentions con- 
cerning the clause of nullity, were 
far less absolute and perfect than 
the provisions of the present law. 


“ T now proceed to the details of the 
measure, ‘The first clause in the proposed 
Act, will go to the entire repeal of the nul- 
lity clause in the Marriage Act. Instead 
of a marriage, in which the consent. re- 
quired by the statate has not been given, 
being null and void to all intents and pur- 
poses in law whatsoever, I propose to give 
to the father of the minor, if living; if 
dead, to the guardian of the person; if 
there be no guardian, to the mother, if 
living and unmarried, and if there be no 
mother living and unmarried, then to a 
ghardian appointed by the-Court of Chan- 
cery, the power of annulling it by a suit to 
be instituted in the ecclesiastical court of 
competent jurisdiction for that purpose, 
In my former Bill, a similar power was 
given also to the parties contracting the 
marriage, for six months after they should 
have attained their majority ;--if the 
House wish that persons should be in- 
vested with this authority to impugn their 
own acts, I must bow to their decision, 
But after the most mature consideration, 
that I have been able to apply to the sub- 
ject, L really have not been able to bring 
myself even to appear to sanction a 
course of proceeding, which, in principle, 
seems to me so utterly unjustifiable. I 
strongly feel, that minors, who by their 
own voluntary act may have united them- 
selves in marriage, and who have ratified 
that act, by continuing to cohabit one day 
after they have attained their majority, 
onght not to be authorized to recede from 
engagements they have solemnly contract- 
ed, long after the age when they were 
capable of consent, and long after the 
period, when, if they had been married by 
banns, the marriage must have been indis- 
soluble.” Phillimore, p. 45. 

The concession of this power to 
minors te undo their own acts, was 
not attempted. The clause, how- 
ever, in the third section, which was 
afterwards withdrawn, enabling all 
persons to institute a suit of nullity 
within six months after the passing 
of the Act, and the proposed re- 
servation to parents and guardians 
of a right to nullify during the mi- 
nority of the parties, marriages con- 
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tracted without legal consent, would 
have left the old law, rather altered 
than improved. The Act of Amend- 


-ment is far preferable in rescinding 


the clause of nullity altogether and 
without any limitation or exception, 
but in respect of marriages, of 
which the invalidity had been al- 
ready called in question or deter- 
mined in a court of competent ju- 
risdiction. It is no common conso- 
lation to know, that these questions 
shall not be agitated afresh. There 
can be no new case of nullity for 
want of consent: marriages solem- 
nized and not litigated before July 
22, 1822, are all confirmed, and the 
clause of nullity “* as far as the 
same relates to any marriage to be 
hereafter solemnized, shall be and is 
repealed.” 

To this unlimited repeal, it was 
objected in the Protest of Lord 
Stowell, “ that the withdrawiug the 
effect of nullity from the marriages 
of minors had without the consent 
of parents, is likely to produce 
more and greater mischiefs, than 
such as can fairly be considered as 
resulting from the general operation 
of the subsisting Marriage Act.” 
The evils of the former Act are 
upon record, and it is hard to con- 
ceive a system of more accumulated 
wrong: when the mischiefs of the 
new measure shall be developed in 
practice, it will be the office of a 
wise and watchful legislature to 
prevent and correct them, not in 
the meanwhile delayiog the restraint 
of positive evil, in the apprehension 
of that which is problematical and 
unknown. The nullity clause was, 
as it was described by Doctor Steb- 
bing, a measure of mere force, or 
terror, as it is called by Dr. Philli- 
more: by arming the parent with an 
uncontrolled power of nullifying the 
marriage of his child; it super- 
seded better considerations in his 
mind ; it relaxed his vigilance in pre- 
venting a connection which he could 
not approve ; and it rendered him 
averse from all overtures of compro- 
mise and reconciliation. The present 
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Bill, by taking away the hope of 
remedy, addresses itself to the jea- 
lousy of the parent, and challenges 
his most anxious endeavours to frus- 
trate the designs of an unsuitable 
marriage, to which, when it has 
been contracted, and cannot be 
avoided, the very necessity of the 
case may reconcile his mind, The 
mild influence of a parent’s autho- 
rity, and circumspection, will sel- 
dom be exerted without effect: and 
where the parent’s duties have been 
neglected, and the child has not 
experienced the protecting care 
which his years required, is it just 
that the parent shali possess a power 
of dissolving a marriage, in which 
he took no concern, to which, if he 
did not give, he hardly refused his 
consent, and which, if it should be 
celebrated by banns, he would have 
no power to disturb ? 

Mr. Poynter, in concurrence with 
Dr. Phillimore, was desirous of pre- 
venting all persons “ from turning 
round at an indefinite period of 
time to disavow acts which they 
had solemnly engaged in, and which 
cohabitation had rendered morally 
and equitably binding,” would also 
with him, have modified ‘* the re- 
trospective effect of giving instant 
validity to marriages declared to be 
null aud void by the existing law,” 
and thus have afforded to the par- 
ties, “ for a short period, a locus 
penitentia.” We fear, that the lon- 
gitude and latitude of this locus pe- 
nitentie would have been found in 
Doctors’ Commons; and that the 
penance would have consisted in 
many doubts and disputes, inflamed 
by the limited interval of dissolu- 
tion: and that some loving couples, 
who had no previous thoughts of 
separation, might have been tempted 
to think of change, and to make 
provision for any variation which 
their affections might undergo. Suits 
of nullity would have been multi. 
plied beyond all former precedent ; 
and in the six months from July to 
January, which followed the passing 
of the Act, the college of the doc- 
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tors of law must have sighed in vain 
for their customary rest and vaca- 
tion. 

Mr. Poynter, also in concurrence 
with Dr, Phillimore’s Bill, wished 
that parents and guardians should 
retain the power of instituting, dur. 
ing the minority, suits of nullity : 

“ because, while the general and per- 
petual application of the penalty of nul- 
lity cannot be too much deprecated, it is, 
at the same time, quite impossible to deny, 
that this very enactment, which, with re- 
ference to one class of cases is admitted to 
be highly objectionable and painfully op. 
pressive, has, under other cireumstances, 
afforded a most salatary and desirable 
protection. For it ought not to be for. 
gotten how many are the unhappy connec- 
tions which have been dissolved by a sen. 
tence of nullity; how many the parents 
whom the right of instituting such suits, 
has relieved from a load of sorrow; sor- 
row proceeding from one of the deepest 
calamities of civil society, that of seeing 
an inexperienced child, whosé station war- 
ranted a brighter hope, linked indissolubly 
in the bonds of a degrading marriage.” 
Supplement, p. 3. 


It might be difficult, except by a 
reference to the statute, to justify 
or confirm this supposed right of 
instituting suits of nullity of mar- 
riage for the mere neglect of legal 
forms. Such a right is conveyed 
by no sentence of Scripture, nor is 
there any.sacred record of its prac- 
tice : neither can it be derived from 
any social compact: the children of 
the marriage, who are principally 
interested in its repeal, cannot be 
supposed to assent to its avoidance. 
But in cases, in which there is least 
reason to question the right, what 
advantage does this sentence of 
nullity afford? It dissolves an un- 
happy connection: no more. [fan 
inexperienced girl has been seduced 
into a meretricious union, as it 1s 
called, will the sentence of nullity 
restore her to her maiden state! 
will it put her in a condition to 
enter upon a more auspicious mar- 
riage? if she has not been a wile, 
will her parent venture to designate 
what she has been? Or, if an in- 
experienced boy has been inveigled 
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by an artful woman, shall his affec- 
tions be estranged from that woman 
by a dictum of law, so that upon 
attaining his raajority, he shall be 
prepared with constant affection to 
enter into marriage with another? 
In either case, where are the chil- 
dren? Let the children of the son 
be abandoned to their state of ille- 
gitimacy, but shall the mother forget 
her sucking child, or shall she be 
suffered to clasp a bastard to her 
breast? ‘There is but one alterna- 
tive: the child is legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, the mother is a wife or a 
concubine. But the marriage is 
miserable and degrading: in whose 
judgment? upon what principle ? 
Is it that there is a difference of 
rank and fortune, that it bears that 
character, These are not the mar- 
riages, which courts are called to 
dissolve, or which minors are prone 
to contract. The rich and the 
noble see no attractions in poverty 
and degradation. Doctor Stebbing’s 
advice to parents is worthy to be 
repeated : 

“ Consider, gentlemen, the power that 
God and nature hath put into yeur hands: 
and which, if you use properly, you will 
find no great want of the aid of laws. 
Nature hath placed your children under 
your inspection and care; always within 
the reach of your advice and authority, 
which should be employed in giving them 
a sober and virtuous education, suitable to 
their rank and quality, which will natu- 
rally dispose them to set a just value upon 
themselves, and to think themselves de- 
graded when offers of marriage are made 
to them by persons of inferior condition, 
Add to this, that you are masters of the 
state and fortune of your families, which 
will always be a great check, ordinarily 
sufficient, to keep them back, when they 
begin to find their inclinations running 
contrary to your judgments, Experience 
shews this. For look abroad into the 
world, and what will you see? Why, 
ordinarily, the poor marrying among the 
poor, the middie rank among the middle 
rank, and the rich and the noble among 
the rich and the noble. The world natu- 
rally runs this way without the help of 
laws. The lower classes of men have it 
not in their power to marry above their 
rank, or very rarely. The rich and the 
great have as rarely so little pride as to 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 48. 
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permit them to marry below theirs. But 
sometimes it happens otherwise, and you 
would have a law to prevent it. Well: 
you have it, and what will you do with it? 
The law adds nothing but foree ; force is 
abhorrent to human nature, and may draw 
upon you and your children, mischiefs 
which you will surely repent, and for 
which you will find no remedy. For mis- 
chief, give me leave to say, there may be, 
unless you can find a nullity, which, likea 
magic wand, would make every thing it 
touches vanish and disappear, as if it had 
never been.” 


In the Protests of the Lords, ob- 
jections were made to the retro- 
spective clauses and operations of 
the Bill, as dangerous precedents, 
especially affecting the right of pro- 
perty. The necessity of these 
clauses was defended by Dr. Philli- 
more at considerable length. 

“ On general principles, I feel the argu- 
ment in favour of the retrospective opera- 
tion of the Bill to be exceedingly strong, 
If a law by experience is found to be pre- 
judicial to the community ; .if, instead of 
promoting order, and equity, and justice, 


it holds out a temptation to perjury and - 


fraud, and tends by its operation and ef- 
fect to villify and degrade in the’ estima- 
tion of the community, that institution, 
which, for obvious reasons, ought to be 
upheld as a primary object.of respect aud 
veneration, surely no delay should be inter- 
posed to the repeal of such a law. Surely, 
also, the repeal should be as complete and 
effectual as possible, and in the manner 
best calculated to heal all the wounds, 
which by its operation it may have in- 
flicted on Society.” P. 50. 


In addition to general principles, 
Dr. Phillimore alleges as precedents 
in favour of the Bill, thai the late 
Marquis of Hertford and Bishop 
Horsley had brought in Bills for the 
confirmation of marriages solem- 
nized by banns published in chapels 
not recognized by the Act, which, 
in all points involving the right-of 
the persons so married and their de- 
scendants, and the defeat of the 
claims of third parties as lawful 
heirs of the persons unmarried or 
not legally married, correspond with 
the recent enactment, The property 
thus transferred from the legal to 
the natural heir, is placed in no 
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other hands than would have pos- 
sessed it, if the Act of 1754 had not 
been passed ; if the parties had not 
been married during their minority ; 
if the marriage had been celebrated 
by banns; if some forms, which in- 
tentionally or unintentionally were 
neglected, had been observed. The 
current of inheritance is again 
turned into its natural channel, from 
which an artificial statute had for- 
cibly diverted it. 

Mr. Poynter further complains, 
that a most uncalled-for innovation 
has taken place in respect ‘‘ of the 
regulations hitherto in force for the 
prevention of clandestinity.” The 
ground of the complaint is not very 
obvious, nor does it appear that any 
of the precautions hitherto in force 
in respect of license or of banns 
has been superseded or repealed by 
the present Act, of which the eighth 
and sixteenth section, tugether with 
the former laws, may be thought to 
comprize almost every means for 


the prevention of clandestinity. The 
only fear is, that the machinery will 
be obstructed by its own complica- 


tion. Whether the means of ob- 
taining proof of the majority of 
persons alleged to be of age, may 
not be facilitated by taking the evi- 
dence of third parties upon bond, 
or by a more direct requisition of 
the certificate of baptism ; whether 
the method of ascertaining the con- 
sent of parents, may not be modi- 
fied so as to be rendered in all cases 
practicable, and to throw not even 
an imaginary difficulty in the way 
of an unobjectionable marriage ; 
whether the retention of all the 
oaths is necessary; whether the 
personal appearance of the woman 
before the surrogate, in considera- 
tion of the delicacy of her situation, 
might not be dispensed with, espe- 
cially if her parent or guardian 
should be present and consenting ; 
and whether the security of the 
property to the issue in cases of 
‘fraud, as in the case of clandestine 
marriages of wards of chancery, 
might not be preferable to a for- 
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feiture to the crown; these are 
points on which surrogates can ad- 
vise, and on which legislators may 
deliberate. The general reader will 
regret “ the very great difficulties 
thrown in the. way of marriage by 
the irksome regulations contained 
in the eighth, ninth, and sixteenth 
sections.” 

In regulating the publication of 
banns, the law appears to have 
contemplated the wants of large 
and populous towns, rather than of 
villages, and moral districts, in the 
circumstances of which its provi- 
sions are generally useless and un- 
necessary. In respect of banns, the 
Act is also defective and imperfect, 
both in its retrospective operations, 
and in its regulations for the time 
to come, It takes no notice of 
marriages by banns before July 22, 
1822, which therefore remain “‘ open 
to lawful objection in the same man- 
ner, and on the same grounds, and 
by the same persons as before,” It 
neither confirms the marriages so- 
lemnized by baans published in un- 
authorized churches or chapels, nor 
lays down any rule concerning such 
publication for the future. The de- 
fect was pointed out by the Bishop 
of Chester, and must be deeply felt 
in that populous diocese: the ob- 
vious remedy is to give authority to 
the Bishops to license chapels for 
the publication of banns, and the 
solemnization of marriage, of per- 
sons resident within a district to be 
defined. The Act specifies no time 
for the residence of the parties in 
the parish, before the publication of 
banns: they are required indeed to 
certify their residence, but the resi- 
dence may have been for an hour, 
a day, or a year. In cases of li- 
cense, the previous residence of the 
parties for the space of four weeks 
is necessary: and in this respect, 
the laws of license and of banns 
should be assimilated. The mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences arising 
from this publication of banns in 
parishes in which the parties do not 
reside, and the tendency of this 
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evasion to defeat the great purpose 
of the Act, the prevention of clan- 
destinity, were so strongly felt by 
Dr. Phillimore, that he proposed to 
make it a ground of nullity at the 
instance of the parents or guardians 
during minority, if the parties should 
not have been resident for fourteen 
days, immediately preceding the 
publication, and in his Speech, he 
insists on the corrupt fashion which 
prevails, especially in the north, of 
being married, and having the banns 
published in a populous town, to 
which the parties do not belong. 


It has occurred within our own. 


knowledge, that the wife of a trans- 
ported convict, who could not pro- 
cure the publication of banns., in her 
proper parish, found no difficulty 
in a neighbouring town, where she 
was also married, without any evi- 
dence or suspicion that she was not 
a widow: and very recently, a 
young man required that his banns 
should be published as belonging 
to the same parish with his intended 
bride, because he was actually in 
the parish on the several Sundays 
on which they were published. 

The more exact description of 
the parties and of their residence, 
and the more public and permanent 
exhibition of the names, during the 
time of publication, do not appear 
to be liable to any valid objection, 
to any which experience and custom 
will not overcome. The requisition 
of the oath is a matter of far more 
doubtful expedience, and will give 
rise to many questions; whether 
the oath should not be adminstered 
always by the clergyman, and as 
was certainly the intention of the 
Legislature, without a stamp ; whe- 
ther it might not be sufficient to 
administer it after the publication 
of banns, and before the solemniza- 
tion of marriage ; whether the oath 
might not, in many instances, be 
dispensed with altogether; and 
whether in parishes of a limited 
population, and in the case of par- 
ties both belonging to the same pa- 
trish, the administration might not 
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be suspended at the discretion of 
the clergyman, on his certifying his 
knowledge of the parties, and his 
conviction that no fraud is intended. 
In small parishes in the country, the 
clergyman knows his parishioners, 
and their circumstances, and he 
needs no affidavit concerning them, 
It has been reported, probably with 
some exaggeration, that in the town 
of Hertford, but two sets of banns 
were published for a certain period ; 
and in both cases the man was in 
the bridewell, and the woman in the 
workhouse. In this case, and in 
many other cases, the oath is alto. 
gether needless and gratuitous ; nor 
is it of any conceivable importance, 
that the parties shall swear, that 
they are under, or that they are not 
under age, since majority claims no 
exemption, and no further obliga- 
tion is imposed upon the minor, On 
these points, it is but too truly ob- 
served by Mr. Poynter: 

“ It has ever been held inconsistent 
with sound policy, and even with morality, 
to encumber the approaches to matrimony 
with unnecessary forms; besides which, 
the multiplication of affidavits required by 
the amendments introduced by the new 
Act, is little calculated to revive that re- 
verential feeling for the sacred. obligation 
of an oath, which its hacknied repetition, 
in compliance with the incessant demands 
of the statute book, has nearly extin- 
guished.” Supplement, p. 19. 

There are various minor objec. 
tions to the Bill; its clerical error, 
requiring that a house shall be 
affixed to a church-door; its redun- 
dancies and surplusage, especially 
in the fourth section, which is com- 
prehended in the third and the fifth ; 
the omission of all schedules, whe- 
ther for licence or banns, for town 
or country; and its circuitous di- 
rections concerning the preservation 
of affidavits, which might at once 
be deposited in the iron chest with 
the registers, The Act might also 
have restored the true time of the 
publication of banns, after the Ni- 
cene Creed, when the publication 
would not interrupt the public ser- 
vice, and the clergyman would fol- 
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low at. once the direction of the 
rubric and the requisition of the 
statute. The Act is also required 
to be read again and aguin in the 
church: if this clause should be 
repeated in an amended Act, might 
it not be sufficient to require a 
single recitation, more than which is 
a laborious addition to the duties of 
the clergyman, and will be followed, 
on the part of the congregation, by 
any feelings but those which become 
the house of prayer. 
These are all hints of revision, 
rather than objections. The great 
rinciple of the validity of marriage 
as been restored ; the great inno- 
vation of the nullity of marriage has 
been rescinded. The new arrange- 
ment of the details, after the prin- 
ciple has been settled, and the ex- 
perience of a year has thrown light 
on the practice, will be accomplish- 
ed with little difficulty. When the 
subject was once mentioned in the 
House of Commons, Mr, Serjeant 
Onslow intimated the necessity of a 
general revision of the whole law of 
matrimony : and a Bill, consolidat- 
ing that law, would be a work 
worthy of the divine, the lawyer, 
and the legislator. The old Mar- 
riage Act, so far as it has not been 
repealed, the new Marriage Act, 
the Rubric, and the Canons of 1604, 
are now to be taken together, as 
the one rule which governs the ce- 
lebration of marriage, and deter- 
mines its validity, Necessity ap- 
pears to require an Act of Amend- 
ment, which may not include the 
Bishop of Chester's proposition 
concerning banns in unauthorized 
churches and chapels : and in minds 
not familiar with legal investiga- 
tions, it will require considerable 
powers of discrimination to know 
what part of these complicated laws 
is in force, and what’ has been re- 
pealed. 
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Willim Lord Bishop of London. 
24 pp. 4to. Rivingtons. 1822, 


IF our review of this Charge were 
intended to give the reader a full 
idea of its merits, we should be 
forced to betake ourselves to the 
obvious but somewhat unusual ex- 
pedient of reprinting it from begin- 
ning to end. For we can safely 
say, that there is no part unde- 
serving of consideration; nor any 
with which our clerical readers es- 
pecially, ought not to make them- 
selves acquainted. In this state of 
affairs we shall content ourselves 
with giving a very slight outline of 
the work at large, and extracting 
the Bishop of London’s sentiments 
upon one particular head. Sucha 
proceeding seems best calculated, 
without a deviation from the ordi- 
nary laws of reviewing, to promote 
that general perusal of the Charge 
before us, which cannot fail to 
prove beneficial to the Church and 
the country. 

Of the Clergy Consolidation Act, 
the Bishop observes, that its prac- 
tical if not its theoretic perfection 
is on the whole as great as can be 
expected, and he emphatically re- 
minds his clergy that whatever ex- 
emptions may be allowed by law, 
the responsibility of declining a 
personal discharge of their duties 
must rest with themselves, and 
that they should be assured that 
the grounds upon which they act, 
are such as will stand the scrutiny 
of their own conscience. This sub- 
ject leads his Lordship. to notice 
and expose the preposterous notion 
which is sometimes entertained that 
the Curate is rendered independent 
of the Rector by the Bishop's 
licence, and cannot justly be dis- 
placed except for flagrant miscon- 
duct. The error is so common, 
that our readers will be thankful 
for an opportunity of knowing the 
Bishop of London’s precise opinion 
upon it, 

“ The enactment. of the 56 Geo. 3, 
since re-enacted in the Clergy Consoli- 
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dation Act, empowers the Bishop of the 
Diocese ‘ to license. any Curate actually 
employed, without express nomination, 
and to revoke summarily and without pro- 
cess the licence of any Curate, and re- 
move him from the curacy, for any cause 
which shall appear to the Bishop good and 
reasonable.’ ‘The obvious intent of these 
enactments was, on the one hand, to give 
protection to the Curate, with ample se- 
curity against any injustice on the part of 
the Incumbent ; and on the other hand, to 
provide for the Incumbent an immediate 
and effectual remedy against the vexati- 
ous obstinacy of a perverse or unworthy 
Curate. In the exercise of the discretion- 
ary powers whliich are vested in the Bishop 
by this law, it will always. be my endea- 
vour to keep the objects in view, which I 
believe to have been in the conteinplation 
of the Legislature. On no account can I 
shrink from the duty of protecting and sus- 
taining the Curate in the full enjoyment of 
his rights, while he attends with fidelity to 
the duties of his cure, and to the relation 
in which he stards to the Incumbent, But 
Itrust it will not be imagined, that the 
Diocesan’s licence will uphold the Curate, 
who gives just cause of dissatisfaction, by 
insufficiency, negligence, or indecorous be- 
haviour in his official functions, or by per- 
sonal disrespect or hostility to the Incum- 
bent, whether shewn by direct opposition, 
or by secret endeavours to diminish his 
influence in the parish, ‘The best interests 
of the parishioners will suffer, when discord 
prevails between the ministers who have 
joint cure of their souls; and since regard 
to personal feelings must yield to consi- 
derations of public utility, it may be some- 
times expedient to dissolve the connection, 
and thus put an end to a scandalous con- 
test, though it may be difficult to appor- 
tion the blame between the contending 
parties.” P. 8. 


From these matters of discipline 
his Lordship proceeds to consider 
the present state of society, in its 
immediate bearings upon religion— 
and having observed that this nation 
owed its escape from the horrors of 
the French Revolution, in great 
measure, to the influence of the 
Clergy, he recommends them to 
consider and practise the means 
by which that influence may be 
preserved. Their weight'in society, 
it is remarked, will of course depend 
upon the estimation in which their 
character is held, and on the man- 
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ner in which they discharge their 
duties. The former. subject is 
discussed in the following admirable 
passage. 


“ The Laity have aright to expect that 
the attainments, in learning and piety, of 
the Clergy, considered as a body, should 
rise, at the least, above the ordinary level, 
of other classes of society. Such com- 
parative excellence I believe to have been 
found in every country where the disci- 
pline or doctriue of the Church has been 
maintained in tolerable purity. I even 
think it essential to the continued existence 
of any religious establishment. It was 
one of the most efficient causes of that 
respect for the sacred order, which occa- 
sioned their gradual advance in riches and 
power, and was long retained amidst 
gross abuses of both, in the middle ages. 
If, in/that period of darkness, e«cclesias- 
tics were licentious and illiterate, _ the 
body of the people was still more deeply 
immersed in vice and ignorance. It is 
true, that the scandal occasioned by the 
remissness of discipline, and the immo- 
ralities which infected the Church, under- 
mined by degrees the foundations of the 
ecclesiastical power, and at length brought 
about the Reformation. Yet it does not 
appear that the Clergy in that day were 
less respectable in attainments or morals 
than in several preceding centuries, The 
number of ecclesiastics distinguished by 
learning and sanctity who respectively 
supported the Reformation, or adhered to 
the Church of Rome, abundantly proves 
the contrary. But of the general improve- 
ment which took place in society at the 
revival of letters, the largest proportion had 
fallen to the share of the Laity : the Clergy, 
froin various causes, were not benefited in 
an equal degree : and from this alteration in 
their relative circumstances, and its: ef- 
fect on the feelings of the public, ‘they 
necessarily lost the ascendancy, which 
had been preserved without difficulty by 
their less meritorious predecessors in a 
darker age. In referring to these historical 
facts, it is simply my object to urge the 
necessity of maintaining our proper posi- 
tion in relation to the mass of society ; to 
press the important truth, that, if ether 
classes advance in knowledge, intelligence, 
virtue, and piety, and the Clergy, what- 
ever are their positive merits in all these 
respects, continue stationary, they are 
placed on a different level in regard to 
their flocks, and will suffer a proportion- 
ate loss in their credit and weight with the 
public, and consequently in their pro- 
fessional‘ utility. It is incumbent on us to 
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advance with the progress of the times ; 
and every individual should act as if the 
whole interests of religion depended on his 
personal character, and the faithful exer- 
tion of his powers within his allotted 
sphere. In all ranks of society are num- 
bers of persons who are qualified to judge 
of our learning, of the soundness of our 
doctrine, and the efficiency of our instruc- 
tions, and who regard with disgust even 
the slightest inattention to duty, or impro- 
priety of moral conduct. And far be it 
from us to consider this as an evil. If 
such conscientious censors had the direc- 
tion of public opinion, their honest in- 
spection would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to all classes of men, and, without 
offence be it said, to the Clergy, But 
where knowledge is extensively spread, 
the power it gives will be often exerted 
detrimentally. Even the spirit of piety 
will sometimes act on erroneous views, 
will be found in combination with attach- 
ment to party, which gives an obliquity 
to its motions, or defeat its own intentions 
by an alliance with enthusiasm or folly. 
“It is not easy to calculate the multi- 
plied difficulties which, from these and 
similar causes, increase on the Clergyman, 
as the world advances in knowledge, and 
create a corresponding necessity of dis- 
cretion in his conduct, and energy in the 
discharge of his duties. There have per- 
haps been times in the Church, when 
reverence to official station might protect 
the infirmity, or throw a veil over the 
failings of the Minister : but now, when 
he is subjected at every step to the scru- 
tiny of inquisitive malice; when oppo- 
sition is created to his honest endeavours 
to be useful, from so many various causes ; 
when the establishment of a School, or 
the enlargement of a Church, is resisted 
by one man from some wretched political 
prejudice, by another through caprice or 
perverseness, and by a third in resentment 
for some fancied neglect, which disposes 
him to mortify the pastor in the tenderest 
point by defeating his schemes for the 
benefit of his flock, we'see how great the 
necessity of the utmost assistance, which 
personal qualifications can lend to his 
sacred function, But if the Minister has 
on the one side to contend with the oppo- 
sition of adversaries, he is assailed on the 
other by the judicious zeal of real or appa- 
rent friends ; who, pursuing beneficial ob- 
jects without due regard to the means 
which they employ, or sacrificing general 
principles to the prospect of some imme- 
diate good, are disposed to accuse him of 
indifference, or bigoted attachment to 
forms, if, through regard to good order 
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or apprehension of distant consequences, he 
refuses to co-operate in their favourite 
schemes. In the midst of these difficulties 
our only real security will be found in a 
fixed resolution to actin every instance on 
deliberate views of duty, and a sincere 
and sober love of truth, under a con- 
trolling sense of that Supreme authority, 
from which we derive our commission, as 
the guides and teachers of our brethren, 
The natural tendency of these principles 
to enlighten and tranquillize the mind, 
affords the strongest of safeguards as well 
against errer and indiscretion (more fre- 
quently the effects of some undue bias on 
the affections, than of natural weakness 
of judgment) as against the transports of 
passion, which irritate, offend, and dis- 
gust, and produce lasting resentments and 
divisions, A Clergyman who acts on these 
motives will have the advantage of moving 
with authority, dignity, and freedom ; he 
will retain his influence over his friends, 
though he may refuse compliance with 
their prejudices ; he will treat the gainsayer 
with kindness, whilst he exposes the un- 
soundness of his principles; and will shew 
courtesy and friendliness to the dissenter, 
without being supposed to approve his 
errors, The general rule of his proceed- 
ings will be, to ‘* overcome evil with 
good,” by conciliation to all men, 7s far 
as it is consistent with the interests of 
truth, and that enlightened attachment 
which he feels to the Church, from a 
thorough persuasion that the best interests 
of religion are concerned in its stability, 
and thatno particular advantage which can 
be expected from popular favour, or the 
exertions of irregular piety, would counter- 
balance the evils arising from the neglect 
of its discipline and ordinances, or the 
diminution of its salutary influence. This, 
I conceive, is the genuine liberality, which 
is the grace and ornament of the true 
Christian ; a virtue as far removed from 
indifference, as from the contentious spirit 
which assumes the disguise of zeal. The 
sentiment misnamed liberality, which looks 
with equal approbation on every sect that 
profess Christianity, is, in its most inno- 
cent form, a low and contemptible vanity ; 
it is more frequently, perhaps, a profligate 
indifference to religion, or insidious hos- 
tility intending its ruin, by depressing the 
established Church.- But true liberality 
is firm in its own principles, while it looks 
with indulgence on the mistaken views of 
others; aud never approaches so near to 
perfection, as in union with zeal, under 
the direction of charity and prudence. It 
would ill deserve the character of a Chris~ 
_,ptian virtue, if it could lend its countenance 
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however indirectly, to error or falsehood, 
or shrink from the defence of truth.” P. 
11. 


If any thing can increase the 
effect of such advice as this, it 
is the conviction universally felt 
throughout the diocese of London, 
that the character here sketched is 
not imaginary or unattainable, but 
that there is an individual among 
them who “ acts in every instance, 
on deliberate views of duty, and a 
sincere and sober love of truth,” 
and whose genuine liberality is not 
less firm than indulgent, not less 
under the direction of charity than 
of prudence. 

With regard to the manner of 
executing the duties of the paro- 
chial charge, the Bishop adverts to 
the allegiance which is owing from 
the Clergy to the Church ; and re- 
minds them that substantial obedi- 
ence to her directions is due to her 
wisdom, not less than to her au- 
thority. Her liturgy is represented 
as establishing a system of parochial 
discipline by which the pastor is 
connected with his flock, and both 
parties are directed in the perform- 
ance of their duty. A judicious use 
of the office of Godfathers and 
Godmothers is particularly recom- 
mended; and the catechising of 
young persons, if possible in the 
Church, is shewn not only to be 
required by the letter of our eccle- 
siastical laws, but to be an essen- 
tial part of the clerical office. And 
the general and more extensive duty 
of a superintending National and 
other charity schools, is pronounced 
to be the only method by which 
the clergy can hope to succeed in 
convincing the people that if it is 
the office of the minister to teach, 
they are under an equal obligation 
to attend on his ministry and receive 
his doctrine. 

His Lordship closes this valuable 
Charge, with some consolatory and 
encouraging remarks which we have 
read with peculiar pleasure. With 
a disposition, as far as we know 
our own disposition, to confide ' 
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rather than despond, we do occa- 
sionally feel alarmed at the signs of 
the times, and an apprehension that 
we may not pay sufficient attention 
and deference to the forebodings of 
less sanguine men. We cannot help 
fearing that as their experience is 
more extensive, and their intel- 
lectual vision more distinct, so their 
expectations and anticipations may 
be better founded than our own. 
In such occasional misgivings, we 
are of course sincerely delighted 
to find that the Bishop of London 
does not participate ; and we ima- 
gine that the spirits of every friend 
to religion and order will be re- 
freshed and revived, when he finds 
a Prelate of so much discern- 
ment and practical wisdom’ con- 
cluding an Address to his clergy in 
the following terms. 


“In conclusion, allow me to observe, 
that while the Clergy maintain ‘that ele- 
vation of character which in their situation 
can only be gained by wisdom, piety, and 
virtue ;—while they labour with the zeal, 
which becomes their profession, to train 
up the rising generation in the principles 
of sound morality and Christian faith, and 
secure the attachment of their flocks to 
their persons and office, by conscientious 
attention to their duties, there is little 
cause to apprehend that either dissent er 
irreligion will be finally victorious in their 
assaults on the national Church, It is 
true, that while the reason of man is ob- 
noxious to error and prejudice, while his 
affections are warped by the influence cf 
partialities, interests, and passions, we 
must never hope to accomplish the entire 
extirpation of infidelity, or the union of 
the whole 2 ge in the profession of 
one common faith. But, whatever impedi- 
ments are opposed to the complete suc- 
cess of our exertions, we have no reason 
to think that, as long as we labour with 
sincerity in the service of God, they will 
prove altogether fruitless. The heart of 
the people is still sound, If the ebullitions 
of desperate wickedness, at a period of 
incidental excitement, occasioned a tem- 
porary alarm, the opposition by which they 
were instantly met, and the rapid return 
of tranquillity, have evinced the steady 
preponderance of better principles and 
feelings. I am indeed fully persuaded, 
that the extravagancies of frantic infidelity 
are means in the order of Providence for 
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the promotion of virtue and truth, by pro- 
voking discussions which lead to the dis- 
persion of error, by disposing the careless 
to reflection, by determining the irresolute 
to enquiry, by awakening energies which 
might otherwise have slumbered in inaction, 
and. rousing thé horror and _ indignation 
which vice and impiety, when they throw 
off the mask, will never fail to inspire in 
generous and honest minds, Such, on all 
former occasions, has been the uniform 
result of the violence directed by infidels 
against our holy religion, in this country : 
anid when I consider the general expres- 
sion of disgust at the blasphemous. libels 
which were lately put iu circulation; when 
I recollect the number and excellence of 
the popular tracts in defence of the re- 
ligion so basely traduced, and the recep- 
tion which they experienced from the pub- 
lic, I cannot bnt think that the evidences 
of the Christian Revelation, and the nature 
and grounds of the Christian Faith, are in 
consequence more geuerally understood, 
and the people, on the whole, more firmly 
attached to the creed of their fathers, than 
if it had never been called in question. 
When I behold, on the other hand, the 
continued exertions of piety, in the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures and Scriptural 
tracts,—in the enlarging of churches,—in 
the erection of schools, at home and 
abroad,—in founding extensive establish- 
ments with a view to the conversion of the 
Heathen,—I am compelled to infer from 
this active munificence, that the breath of 
impiety has neither quenched tie flame of 
religion among us, nor sullied its purity, 
nor abated the intensity of its power. 

“ With such grounds of encouragement 
before you, I exhort you, my Reverend 
Brethren, to persevere with unwearied 
fidelity in your labours of faith and charity ; 
and [I conclude with humble supplication 
for the blessing of Divine Providence on 
our national Church, that an able succes- 
sion of pastors may never be wanting to 
sustain its prosperity, till the consummation 
of all things, when the conflict between 
evil and good shall be finally terminated 
by the sentence of the SuPREME JUDEE.” 
P. 20. 

——— Fae 


On the Corruption of Human Na- 


ture. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Ely ; at a Visitation held in the 
Parish Chureh of St. Michael's, 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, May the 
7th, 1822. With an Appendix. 
By the Rev, J. H. Browne, A.M. 
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Archdeacon of Ely, Rector of 
Cotgrave, and late Fellow of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. Pub. 
lished at the request of the Clergy, 
8vo. 98pp. 3s. Rivingtons. 1822. 


WE are not aware that the conduc- 
tors of the Christian Remembrancer 
have given any just cause of offence 
to Archdeacon Browne. But they 
appear to have fallen under his 
severe displeasure, and he has taken 
so peculiar a method of expressing 
it, that our readers must be troubled 
with some brief remarks upon the 
subject. 

The Archdeacon recommends his 
Clergy to preach. the scriptural 
doctrine of man’s total corruption, 
and goes over the different argu- 
ments by which that doctrine is 
established, in a style to which 
there is not much to object.— 
The principal fault in the work is 
its want of precision. It over- 
whelms the Socinians and Pela- 
gians; but leaves the difference 
among Churchmen precisely where 
it was. The words total and uni- 
versal depravity and corruption are 
terrific in sound, but indefinite in 
signification ; and while we object 
to the frequent use of them recom- 
mended by Archdeacon Browne, 
we admit that they often mean no- 
thing more than the truth. Bat it 
is to be regretted that the Arch- 
deacon should have laboured so 
painfully in proving what nobody 
will deny, and have omitted all 
allusion to the important point in 
dispute. He has neither answered 
nor even stated the opinions to 
which he so vehemently ‘objects. 
Supposing some men to exist, who, 
without being ‘ Arians, Unitarians, 
or Pelagians,”’ are sti/l opposed to 
the Calvinistic notion that “ man is 
an utter mass of pollution,” such 
men, if such there be, are passed 
over sub silentio, in this elaborate 
charge. Whether this be the Arch- 
deacon’s usual mode of conducting 
a controversy, will perhaps appear 
fiereafter; if it be, we must confess 
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that it is'a very strong argument in 
Support of his opinion respecting 
human nature. 

But to come at once to the point. 
The attack upon the Christian Re- 
membrancer is opened in Appendix, 
No. V., with the: following alarming 
declaration : 

* The subject of the foregoing Charge 
has undergone much discussion in the 
pages of the Christian. Remembrancer, 
more especially in the different numbers 
of that periodical publication, which is- 
sued from the press in the course of the 
year 1821. An investigation of the opi- 
nions promulgated in that work relative 
to the corruption of human nature will 
give me an opportunity .of bringing for- 
ward the testimony of the accredited for- 
mularies of eur-Cuurch upon the subject— 
and, further, as the conductors, of the 
pablication in question appear to claim an 
exclusive patent of orthodoxy,, this in- 
quiry may, in some measure enable the 
reader to appreciate the validity of such a 
pretension.” Appendix, p. L. 

The investigation thus announced 
is continued through upwards of 
twenty pages, in the course of which 
Archdeacon Browne truly says, that 
we have represented the Homily on 
the Misery of all Mankind as teach- 
ing that ‘* there is'no perfect good 
in man, no good that can merit re+ 
ward, no good that can put away 
offences,” to which he might have 
added to complete, our statement 
respecting the drift of the Homily, 
* but that we must flee to God for 
pardon through the merits of Christ, 
or else we shall never find peace, 
rest or quietness, much less accep- 
tance and glory.” But this is the 
only part of the opinions promulgat- 
ed in our work relative to .the cor- 
ruption of human nature which Arch- 
deacon Browne‘has the candour to 
piaters, He snéers at a long and 
aboured article in which we review- 


ed a controversy respecting Ori- 
ginal Sin, and in enquiring. into 
“the validity of: our pretensions to 
orthodoxy,” ‘the Archdeacon might 
have taken the troublé ‘to seek our 


sentiments iy that place. If he can 
extract Pelagianism or any other 


heresy from. that, article, we shal to; 
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deserve the severest censure. If he 
can: answer the anti-calvinistic por. 
tions of the Review, we. trust that 
he will furnish it in an Appendix, 
No, VI. But while he.is unwilling 
or unable to perform these feats, let 
him not mislead his readers by pros 
mising to investigate our opinions, 
and then leaving them wholly igno- 
rant what those opinions are.. Much 
more, as he desires the character of 
a fair controversialist, let him not 
misrepresent and garble the sentic 
ments of our correspondents, and 
then affirm that sach sentiments are 
virtually our own. Having quoted 
several passages from the Essays of 
N. R. and especially one passage 
respecting the children of wrath to 
which we have stated our insur- 
mountable objections, the Archdea- 
con exclaims, 

“ It would be superfinous to enter into 
a formal refutation of these ‘opinions’; for 
they carry their own refutation with them. 
But what is. to \be said for. the. orthodoxy 
of a periodical work, which gives currency 
to such doctrines as these? It is true that 
the Editors in their final review of the con- 
troversy, to which the communications 
under the signature of N. R. -gave rise, 
express their dissent from this wrifer in 
some points, and admit that he is not alto- 
gether judicious in the choice of his terms ; 
but they deny that there is any fair ground 
for charging him with ‘Pelagianism or So- 
Ccinianism, In short, I do not’ see how 
any person can read the long and laboured 
Article which, appeared in the Christian 
Remembrancer of December, 1821, upon 
the doctrine of Original Sin, and not be 
convinced that the main drift and purport 
of it is, to vindicate the general statements 
of N. R. upon that subject tements 
which cannot, as it appears to me, be,in 
any way. reconciled with the Homilies, Ar- 
ticles, and Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, or, by consequence, with Scripture 
rightly interpreted.” P, 72, 

We exclaim in. our.turn, that it. is 
superfluous ‘to enter into explana- 
tious with a writer who imputes to 
us doctrines and opinions which we 
disclaim—and asserts that we think 
one thing when we have assured 
him, that we think another. Had 
Archdeacon Browne condescended 
meet us. fairly, we; should haye 
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replied with all the respect and at- 
tention to which he is entitled. For 
some reasons to us unknown, he has 
thought proper to pursue a different 
course—thereby saving us the trou- 
ble of a detailed reply to his objec- 
tions, and leaving us nothing more 
to do than to request that his read. 
ers will not pass sentence against the 
Remembrancer, till they have exa- 
mined our opinions for themselves. 
The sentiments attributed to us by 
Archdeacon Browne, are not the sen- 
timents which we have expressed or 
which can be justly inferred from 
our writings. This is a point on 
which our feelings are strong, aod 
we cannot consent to soften or con- 
ceal the declaration of them. © 
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Ecclesiastical Polity in British Co- 
lonies ; or Strictures on an Article 
in the London Christian Remem- 
brancer, relating to a Contro- 
versy on Church Affairs, which 
took place in the Province of 
New Brunswick, in the Year 
1817-18. By George Burns, 
D.D. 8vo. 66pp. Younghus- 
band. Saint-John. 1822. 


HERE is another gentleman ex- 
tremely angry with the Christian 
Remembrancer, and publishing a 
pamphlet, by subscription, in New 
Brunswick, for the purpose of re- 
vealing his wrongs to the trans- 
atlantic world. 

Some remarks upon the Eccle- 
siastical Policy or impolicy of Great 
Britain, as it regarded colonies be- 
yond the seas, were presented to 
our readers a year ago, in a review 
of three pamphlets by Mr. Milne and 
Dr. Burns. The greater part of the 
article was devoted to the question 
of pares ae and of the general 
state of our foreign Church affairs. 
The specific demerits of Dr. Burns 
were passed over with very gentle 
castigation. This is an indignity 
which he refuses to bear. ‘* What 
had he done to sink so peacefully 
to rest!” He is resolved that the 
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whole world shall ring with his ri. 
baldry, and actually republishes it 
with additions and. corrections, 
Hoping that the Presbyterians upon 
this side of the water will not con- 
sider themselves compromised by 
the imprudence of their distant bro- 
ther and advocate: and believing 
that the dulness of our pages may 
be enlivened by a few of the sallies 
of American controversy, we hum- 
bly submit the following extracts 
to the reader's notice and approba- 
tion. 


“* T am aware that it has been asserted 
that this was my disposition before I left 
Scotland, and in fact that that very cir- 
cumstance rendered the country too hot 
for me. Now I must beg leave to con 
tradict all this in the fullest and most un- 
qualified terms, and to assert, without the 
fear of contradiction, that I never wrote 
one line of a controversial tendency, nay 
that my pen was never dipt in gall, till I 
reached the shores of New Brunswick. 
Indeed [ never found it necessary. Our 
National Dissenters, both Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, know their place and 
keep their distance, and have scarcely ever 
excited even the jealousy of the Estab- 
lished Church. And even since 1 came 
here, the aggressions have all been from 
the other side, for even the original pam- 
phlet which is the subject of the Review 
in question, was brought before the pub- 
lic in a way (to use the words of the’Re- 
viewer himself) ‘ as unexceptionabie as 
the ostensible purpose and design,’ 
Really to suppose that I could sit still 
and witness the Church to which I belong 
decried by the blind admirers of an estab- 
lishment which they vainly imagine ought 
to overwhelm and annihilate every other 
religious society, is to charge me with an 
imbecility and insipience most contempti- 
ble and degrading. Nay, I am clearly of 
opinion that the man who endeavours to 
reason or laugh them out of their bigotry 
and intolerance, does an essential service 
both to themselves and to their Church, 
For what can be more unreasonable than 
their conduct in arrogating to themselves 
the right of attacking other churches with- 
out politeness and without measure, whilst 
they enjoin upon them forbearance and 
moderation? Their language is “ Be so 
good as to let us pommel you with all our 
might ; and if you do retaliate, which we 
rather wish you would not, let your reta- 
liation consist only in one or two soft, and 
kindly, and affectionate, and genteel, pats 
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on the cheek.” Now, I do not say that 
rudeness should be displayed on either 
side; but I affirm that it is ridiculous, 
pay much worse than ridiculous, for the 
r, after once and again putting 
forth all his strength to injure his neigh- 
hour, to preach up to him meekness, po- 
liteness, self-command, all the placid, 
amiable, and pretty virtues.” P, 8. 

“ It is recorded by Mr. Cecil, in his 
life of the worthy Mr. Cadogan, that when 
the latter was looking at the Cathedral 
Church of Glasgow, a Church in which he 
perfectly knew that the Gospel was most 
ably and faithfully preached, he could not 
help exclaiming, O that Episcopacy were 
established init! ‘To this excellent but 
bigotted Episcopalian, and to his no less 
excellent but no less bigotted biographer, 
it seems to have given very little satisfac- 
tion that the Gospel was preached with a 
degree of purity, faithfulness, and ability, 
seldom equalled in any Church, unless 
Episcopacy, with all: its ceremonies and 
trappings, had gone along with it. And 
if a single Cathedral Church, in that divi- 
sion of the island extorted such an excla- 
mation from so holy a man, what feelings 
may be supposed to agitate the breasts of 
the less holy but equally bigoted parti- 
sans of episcopacy, on contemplating all 
those venerable piles of ancient Caledonia 
consecrated to the simple rites of Presby- 
terian worship? It is well if they do not 
say of Scotland as was once said by a 
reverend Divine in reference to one of its 
country towns which was particularly re- 
nowned for the wickedness of its inhabi- 
tants. * When,’ said he, ‘ Satan shewed 
our Saviour ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, saying, All 
these will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,’ he clapped his thumb on 
Kirriemuir, and said that he reserved that 
for himself, as. being part of his grand- 
father’s inheritance!’ I have certainly 
been told that it is no unusual spectacle to 
see one of those high toned Churchmen of 
the South, as he moves along the streets of 
Edinburgh, scow! upon the most learned 
and piousClergyman of the Establishment, 
if he happen to pass, as being an odious 
Dissenter. Scarce so ludicrous as this 
Was the conduct of every strutting French- 
man that came into Britain some years 
ago, as a prisoner of war, who, in imita- 
tion of Columbus, on his arrival in 
this New World, took possession of the 
soil, as belonging to his master, and as 
constituing almost already a part of Le 
Grand Empire. The establishment of a 
hierarchy in Scotland, is a measure which, 


they cannot dissemble, is much wished — 
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for by every sighing heart among them, 
See the mighty anticipations of their ima- 
gination! ‘Le grand Empire is just 
going to be established in the North,’ 
Already there is erected a camera obscura 
on the top of Lambeth palace, where the 
Prelates of England, sitting in darkuess 
around the white-faced board, survey 
before them the fields of green Albyn, and 
have ere now parcelled them out into pro- 
ductive dioceses—already full five hundred 
organs are building for her parishes; and 
twenty score of Cassocks making for her 
Clergy, and one dozen of nice wigs for 
her venerable dignitaries, Already the 
people are preparing to receive 'us—they 
invite us—let us go— 
“ «Stand aback, clear the way, for bishops, 
rectors, curates, 
With their elegant appendices, the tithes, 
and the poor rates,’ 


“ But leaving the Ecclesiastical Polity 
in Scotland as settled beyond recall, let 
us return to our Reviewer, and his claim 
upon the Colonies will fall to be consi- 
dered in due course, My opinion of the 
Christian Remembrancer, and of its Re- 
views, is very much that which certain 
North British Journalists have expressed 
in reference to the British Critic. Their 
language I beg leave to apply (mutato 
nomine) in the present case, 

“ ¢It is recorded of Antisthenes, a 
Greek philosopher, that hearing one day 
of his being praised by certain bad meu, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Why, what crime have'I 
committed ?? Had the conductors of the 
Christian Remembrancer happened to be- 
stow upon us any laudatory epithets, we 
should certainly have felt as Antisthenes is 
said to have done, and immediately set 
about the work of self-examination. And, 
on the same principle, we consider it as a 
testimony—so far as the testimony of such 
writers is good for any thing—to the sound- 
ness of our views, when we happen to be 
the objects of their censure and rebuke, 
The higher their tone of approbation, the 
worse in general should we be disposed to 
think of ourselves; the severer their ani- 
madversions, and the more vulgar their 
abuse, the greater reason do we find to be 
satisfied with our sentiments and conduct: 
so that, hereafter, they may know exactly 
how to wound and how to gratify our feel- 
ings. Indeed so completely erroneous do 
we deem them on the subjects of eccle- 
siastical government, genuine religion, 
and practical piety, that such books, re- 
lating to these, as they condemn, we are 
generally disposed to purchase or to re- 
commend. And this rule we should uni- 
- D2 
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formly observe, were it not that they are 
sometimes as stupid as they are heretical ; 
and talk highly of those publications 
which, on their own professed principles, 
they should ridicule and vituperate. Ac- 
cording to them, baptism and regenera- 
tion are the same; justification by faith 
only. is a gross delusion; Bible Societies 
are: destractive of ali religion and good 
order: missions to the heathen indicate 
nothing but fanaticism and folly ; salvation 
out of the Episcopal Church is next to 
impossible ; zeal for the Gospel, and for 
vital godliness, is the most ridiculous and 
the most dangerous of all possible things; 
schools where children are taught to read 
any other books, or to learn any other 
catechism, but those sanctioned by the 
Church, and by the Bishops, are nests of 
disaffection and sedition; and every one 
who dares to resist even the most unprin- 
cipled, oppressive, and bloody tyrant, 
provided he be a legitimate sovereign, and 
the head of the Church, is a traitor to the 
cause of truth and good government, and 
a contemner of the scriptural doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, and 
deserves to be hanged, drawn, and quar 
tered. By men of such principles we must 
always reckon it ap honour to be attacked; 
and we beg leave to return the editors of 
the:Christian Remembrancer our warmest 
thanks for that distimguished mark of dis+ 
approbation which they have graciously 
conferred upon us.’ 

** Holding such sentiments, I cannot be 
supposed to have offered strictures on the 
Review in question, because I conceived it 
at all fcrmidable in itself, as far as talent 
is» concerned, but because the work in 
which it appears has high pretensions as 
the organ of a certain powerful party in 
the English Chureh, because it is of great 
repute’ among many members of that 
Charch in this'place, and because it may 
be circulated among persons of influence 
on the Bench or im the Cabinet, and may 
tend to prejudice: our Colonists against 
the claims of the Scottish Church anid 
Clergy iw ‘ in the remote possessions and 
dependencies of the empire.” P. 11. : 

“ This naturally -brings me forward to 
a second ‘charge whieh I have to prefer 
against ny Reviewer, and: that is party 
feeling. A. Reviewer ought to .be uns 
biassed. by ‘preconceived opinions, ‘or fa+ 
yourite systems, | He ought. to-bring a free 
arid» nitoceapied imimtl :to the. exerciseof 
eriticism. | Holding ‘himself forth :as the 
guide of pubhe opinion, ‘his readers have a 
a right to expect that. he wilh not lead 
them astray in consequence of any private 
and personal leanings. But is this veri- 
fied in the case before us? By no means, 
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Indeed the Magazine. was established for 
the: very, purpose ofsupporting certain 
views of ecclesiastical polity, and no one 
has to proceed far in the perusal of the 
Review in question withont perceiving 
what those views are, The Editor, his 
coadjutors, and the Reviewer, are all 
Episcopalians and avowed abettors of 
Episcopacy. ‘1 remember some years ago 
of going to see an exhibition of wild ani- 
mals, when, after describing several of 
them to me, the keeper, -proceeding to 
the. next, said with a stentorian voice, 
* This, Sir, is the Nhil Ghau, or Horned 
Horse,—the likest of any known animal 
to that famous quadruped the Unicorn, 
only that he has got‘ (wo horns.’ How 
similar mast be the exclamation of all 
on reading the piece under considera. 
tion! Can they help crying out, ¢ This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is an impartial ar- 
biter between the contending parties, 
only his predilections are ull on-one side’ 
It is. told of a certain Irish Judge, not 
much famed for impartiality, that one day 
on ebserving a witness come into court 
with one of his jaws swelled to an immo- 
derate size, he said to a Lawyer who hap. 
pened to be near him, ‘ That fellow would 
make an excellent lawyer.’’ ‘ What makes 
yon think so?’ said the Lawyer, ‘ Why, 
said the Judge, ‘ because he has.a great 
deal of jaw. ‘1 think,’: replied the 
Lawyer, ‘he would make as good a jndge.’ 
* How is that?’ asked the Jadge. ‘ Because,’ 
said the Lawyer, ‘ his jaw is all on the 
one side,’ So it is with the Christian Re. 
membrancer and its Reviewers. Their 
jaw is all on the one side.’ And though I 
had reasoned like a. Plato, ‘and displayed 
throughout the eloquence of: a: Demos- 
thenes or a Cicero, the resnit would have 
been the same. I was on the wrong side, 
and consequently nothing could be right 
about me or my eause.”. P. 15, 


This is a specimen of Dr. Burns 
when he is engaging an anonymous 
reviewer; at times his. displeasure 
vents itself upon personages of much 
higher importance, and he writes in 
the following strain; 


-.& Butobserve the insidiousness ‘of thé 
Reviewer in apologising for not quoting my 
rémarks on’ Mr. ‘Milne’s extract from the 
New York Magazine,.‘on the ptinciplé of 
Févard for: niyreputation! '¢ Dry Burns! 
says he, ‘ offerssome remarks on thisstate- 
fnent, but: theyare! conceived: in’ sucli a 
Spirit, and uttered in such a tone, that we 
will notinjure him: by reciting tiem.’ Most 
generous. soul! - How:-sball £ utter .the 
abundance of my gratitude ?—But as I 
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happen not to be so jealous of my reputa- 

tion as my Reviewer, I beg leave to pre- 

sent my readers with the remarks in ques- 

tion, although at the time I wrote my Let- 

ter to Mr. Milne, I only knew the leading 

facts of the case, but have now obtained 

minute and correct information, ‘ Drs. 

Middleton and Bryce went to India in the 

same vessel, and from. some cause or other, 

sparring commenced during the voyage. 

Perhaps the celebrated writer on the Greek 

article and dignitary of the Church of Eng- 

land had been disposed to assume a con- 

sequence, ‘ to take a lead, to aspire to an 

influence, and to practice an interference 
inconsistent with the rights of others’ which 
warmed the blood of the Scotsman, who, 
thongh only asimple Presbyter, belonging 
to the Kirk, yet had some little preten- 
sions both as a scholar of distinguished 

eminence and as the author of a pretty 
sizeable volume onour Anglo-Indian em- 
pire. .Certaio it is that the very breeze 
which wafted them to our eastern shores 
was impregnated with the virus of religi- 
gious animosity, and no. sooner had they 
landed on Asiatic territory than it burst 
forth in allits malignant forms. The Bishop 
opened the Church, and the Presbyter a 
temporary Kirk. Unfortunately for his 
Lordship, the Scotch population of Cal- 
cutta is, too numerous, too rich, and too 
respectable to be easily dispensed with, 
and no doubt he was vexed to see them 
flocking in crowds to a ‘ Presbyterian 
Dissenting Meeting House,’ when the por- 
tals.of a Church stood open inviting their 
approach, ‘ All these,’ says your anony- 
mous author, ‘ before, the arrival of Dr. 
Bryce, were in harmony with the Church 
of England, and willingly united in all its 
forms of worship. The first effect, there- 
fore, of this meastire, was to create a 
schism where it found none, and in the 
person of Dr, Bryce not only to create, 
but to foment division.’ As the Doctor 
went to India‘ for the sake of ‘the many 
Scotch who were settled there,’ if was na- 
turaily to be. expected that they would 
make use of the. religious instructor who 
had, been provided for them, aud as he had 
no authority to preach in a: Church but in 
a Kirk, what remained for them to do but 
to assemble in the Kirk for tlie pirpose of 
hearing, his admonitions? For want of*a 
Scottish Divine, . those .who belonged ‘to 
the Scotch establishment. had laudably 
conformed tp’ the episcopaliregime,; but as 
soon as. they. were blest with a ‘pastor of 
their own, of course they resorted to thei’ 
own. place of warship. * All this was mor- 
tifying.to the Bishop, and he*could tot rée- 
frain, from introducing the “Presbyterian. 
Dissenting Teacher into his sermon from 
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the pulpit. | This was an honour which the 
Doctor did not expect, and it was not al- 
together lost upon him ; for ere long * the 
most intemperate and insulting harangne, 
to which the New York magazine alludes, 
issued from the press, and thus there were 
* wars and rumours of wars.’ At length a 
new Kirk was to be founded—a splendid 
Masonic procession took place on the oc- 
casion, with the Earl and Countess of 
Moira at its head—an address was made by 
his Lordship, in which the Doctor was in- 
troduced with honour, and. to which he 
made a very elegant reply. To the stirr- 
ings of jealousy even a Bishop was not 
superior, on such an occasion as this, But 
that, was not the only cause of mortifiea- 
tion to the spiritual lord, for Dr. Bryce 
was one of the young Scottish divines who 
study medicine, and began to ‘ practise an 
interference,’ which was rewarded with 
enormous fees, and ‘ to take a ‘lead, by 
becoming Editor of the Asiatic Journal, on 
a salary of twelve hundred pounds per an- 
num, so that even on the score of ‘ filthy 
lucre’ the Presbyter approached too near 
a footing of equality with the Bishop, All 
this, however, might have been tolerated, 
had not Marriage and Baptism fees become 
a bone of contention—the Bishop grasp- 
ing at all, the Presbyter at his share. The 
whole matter was referred home, and, in 
the month of May last, it was decided by 
the powers in Church and State, that Dr. 
Bryce was entitled to perform the whole 
office of a Bishop, standing supreme as 
the First Representative of the Church 
of Scotland in British India. I know uot 
to what extent episcoal intolerance would 
have gone in tais case, had not the Earl 
and Countess of Moira stood by the .in- 
jiited, maintaining his cause, and leading 
him on to triumph.” ' P. 18, 


The meaning of the passage in 
italics is somewhat obscure, for Dr, 
Burns cannot intend to confess that 
the Presbyterian Clergymun at Cal- 
cutta is as much a Prelate. in his 
own congregation, as the Bishop in 
the diocese at large... We all know 
that in fact and: in practice the 
Presbyterian parity ‘(not purity, as 
our printer rather unhappily made 
us say) never did exist, Ca vin and 
Knox were both Bishops and Archs 

ishops, .as far.as such titles can 
be conferred by ithe possession’ of 
power and: authority, and- pre- 
eminence: over their respective 
Churches. And we suspect that 
Dr, Burns is somethipg of a Bishop, 
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if not a Pope, in his own way, 
althongh his head be not ornament- 
ed with a nice wig. But leaving the 
learned Doctor's meaning in the 
darkness with which he has thought 
fit to shroud it, we must regret that 
any leader of a Christian flock 
should betray such bitter and such 
protracted animosity against a fel- 
low-creature, as that which appears 
in the long diatribe against the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Fifteen pages 
of the subscription pamphlet are 
devoted to a reconsideration of the 
dispute between the Bishop and 
Dr. Brice: a dispute with which the 
New Brunswickers had nothing to 
do, till their attention was directed 
to it by the charitable zeal of Dr. 
Burns. We certainly shall not fol- 
low so bad an example. But we 
think that the Doctor might have 
softened his style before he pro- 
ceeded to pass sentence upon his 
reviewers for Billingsgate. 

We shall now introduce our 
readers to the more important part 
of Dr. Burns’s pamphlet, the part 
in which he abstains from abuse of 
other men and other Churches, and 
contents thimself with urging the 
claims and merits of his own. Speak- 
ing of the articles of union be- 
tween England and Scotland, he 
says, 

“ So faithfully are these Articles com- 
plief with that the former is the very first 
oath which each mew Sovereign has been 
obliged to take at his accession to the 
throne, and before his proclamation. And 
we miay all remember that it was taken by 
George the Fourth, as King of Great Bri- 
tain, in the first Privy Council which he 
held, and the day before he was publicly 
proclaimed. Thus we read in the Courier, 
of Ist February, 1820—London Gazette 
Extraordinary, 30th January. 

‘* At the Court at Carlton House, &c. 

“ © His Majesty, at his first coming into 
the Council, was this day pleased to de- 
clare, that understanding that the law re- 
quires that he should, at his Accession to 
the Crown, take and subscribe the oath 
relating to the security of the Church of 
Scotland, he was now ready to do it this 
first opportunity, which his Majesty was 
Prong pleased to do, according to the 

used by the law of Scotland, and 
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subscribed two instruments thereof in the 
presence of the Lords of the Council, who 
witnessed the same ; and his Majesty was 
pleased to order, that one of the said in- 
struments be transmitted to the Court of 
Session, to be recorded in the Books of Se- 
derunt, and afterwards to be forthwith 
lodged in the Public Register of Seotland, 
and that the other of them remain among 
the records of the Council, and be entered 
in the Council Book,’ 

“ By these Acts it is clear that there is 
not one iota of superiority either in rank, 
authority, rights, or privileges granted to 
the one National Church above the other— 
that they are equally essential to the.con- 
stitution of Great Britain—-and that the 
security of the Church of Scotland is pro- 
vided for before that of the Church of Eng- 
land, It is equally clear that these Acts 
make no provision for any claim upon the 
Colonies being urged by the one more than 
by the other. But as all Colonies after 
such Union became equally the property 
of Scotland and England, of course the 
Church of the former kingdom acquired 
the same right to establishment with the 
Church of the /atter, and nothing but the 
undue influence of Ecclesiastics in Parlia- 
ment would ever have led to a different 
arrangement. The Reviewer is quite mis- 
taken when he asserts that ‘ the civil esta- 
blishment of religion in the Colonies, must 
depend, not on the laws of England or 
Scotland, but on the terms agreed upon on 
the first settlement or surrender of those 
Colonies,’ This was so far true in the case 
of Canada, and accounts for the establish- 
ment of Romish Episcopacy in that Co- 
lony. But in other instances the King’s 
Proclamation settles the general principles 
to be acted on in reference to the religion 
of the Colonies ;. and I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that had the ery been 
as ‘ loud, bold, and incessant’ at the ori- 
ginal settlement of British North America, 
as it was ‘ previous to the renewal of the 
Indian Charter, the same ecclesiastical 
policy would have been pursued by his 
Majesty's government. But unfortunately 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland seems to have felt little interest 
in the enlargement of its sphere of juris- 
diction, and thus in too many instances 
has allowed its rights and privileges to be 
most shamefully invaded. In Nova Scotia 
the Church of Scotland is not recognized 
in any shape by the-laws, and though there 
be one place of worship. in that province 
which has an ordained Clergyman of the 
Scottish Church for its Minister, who, as 
such, receives a salary from Government, 
yet formerly it was designated a Protes- 


tant Dissenting Meeting-House, having 
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been. supported by American Congrega- 
tionalists as well as Scottish VPresbyte- 
rians; and if nothing is done by the Le- 
gislature to maintain its claims as a branch 
of the Church of Scotland, it will probably 
never lose its offginal character. In this 
province, these matters are better arrang- 
ed. Some of the leading men at its first 
settlement were true sons of the Scottish 
Church, and employed their influence, with 
some success, in order to. have her rights 
duly recognized. Indeed the first Church 
Grant obtained in this place after the se- 
paration of the province from Nova Scotia 
was in the name of certain trustees for the 
benefit of those adhering to the Protestant 
principles approved of by the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, and the 
probability is that had they completed the 
building then founded, and possessed the 
means of endowing it, the Church of Eng- 
land would have had only the shadow of 
an existence in this city at the present 
day. It is clear, then, that there was no- 
thing in the original constitution or first 
settlement of this province to have pre- 
vented an equal recognition of both 
Churches—that the Provincial Legislature 
has it in its power to enact any laws with 
respect both to civil and religious institu- 
tions, not inconsistent with the laws of 
Great Britain—and that, by a judicious 


application of the best parts of the Eng-- 


lish and Scotch law, the administration of 
justice in this country might be conducted 
according to principles and forms quite 
superior to those of either division of the 
Parent State. But the rights of the 
Church of Scotland have in fact been re- 
cognized to a certain extent in many of 
the Colonies, and therefore, I have only 
to ask, why are they not recognized to the 
full extent? If the principle is admitted 
in so far as certain privileges are secured 
to that Church which are denied to other 
denominations, why is it not allowed an 
entire and efficient establishment?” P. 55. 

“1 begit, however, to be distinctly un- 
derstood that in objecting to the arrange- 
ment which has taken place in regard to 
the religion of the Colonies, I do not mean 
to blame the Government or Legislature 
alone. The people at large in such a 
country as North Britain, and the natives 
of that country abroad, as well-as the Ge- 
neral Assembly, ought to have exercised 
their right, and spoken alond to their ra- 
lers and lawgivers, of the duty, and the 
importance, and the necessity of securing 
that place and that respectability to their 
Chureb in foreign parts, which she has in 
their native land ; and, therefore, whatever 
guilt attaches to the indifference which 

has been shewn to that object, must be 
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considered as justly and strictly. belonging 
to the national character. ‘The question is 
seldom agitated till a Clergyman has actu- 
ally commenced his labours and begins to 
feel himself opposed and counteracted 
whenever the jealousy of Episcopalians 
happens to be awakened, either by his sw- 
perior talents, his success, or his practical 
assertion of his rights. ‘Then itis too late 
to correct the evil. Division is created 
and fomented, and the unfortunate indivi; 
dual who has been expatriated in the hope 
of doing good to his fellow creatures in 
distant lands, finds himself scowled upon 
by the men in power as wanting in respect 
to the local authorities, and exposed the 
hapless victim of malignant insinuation 
and cruel invective. And this will ever be 
the case till the causes of discord are re- 
moved, as is now happily exemplified in 
India, by that equalization of rights for 
which I contend.” P. 60, 

“ Two circumstances ought to be con- 
sidered in determining the political expe- 
diency of the measure—the une is, that 
the very country in which that Church has 
been allowed to have its full effect has ever 
been distingaished for its loyaity—the 
other is, that many most valuable settlers 
have been lost to this and the other pro- 
vinces merely because no provision has 
been made for the religious rites of their 
native country, ‘ deservedly interwoven’ 
with their habits and with their hearts, 
whilst many of those who remain, for the 
same reason, fall into habits of listlessness 
and manifest symptoms of discontent 
totally incompatible with strenuous exer- 
tion. Wherever the Church of England is 
established there will always be a large 
proportion of dissenters ; this must be par- 
ticularly the case in the mixed population 
of foreign settlements whose religious 
habits and attachments are generally 
formed before they leave their home, and, 
therefore, in giving an English establish- 
ment alone, Government obtains little 
sway over the hearts or affections of the 
people.” P. 62. 


These declarations are entitled to 
a careful consideration: they give 
us fair warning of Dr. Burns’s 
intentions ; and assure the friends 
of the Episcopal cause, that every 
inch of ground will be disputed by 
the Colonial Dissenters. The in- 
temperance of the disputant now 
before us, must render him a com- 
paratively powerless foe. Gover- 
nors, and Privy Councillors, and 
Cabinet Ministers, must have the 
same respect for the Doctor’s un- 
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derstanding and heart that hé ‘has 
declared himself to entertain: for 
those of his reviewer, that is, they 
must have “no exalted idea of 
either.” P. 65. But smoke and 


dust are sure to show from. what 
quarter the wind blows ; and of the 
religious state of.a colony in which 
this pamphlet could be published 
by subscription, no flattering opi- 
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nion can be reasonably or safely 
formed. 

The Doctor concludes by pro- 
posing to auswer our Review of Dr, 
Chalmers. “ as soon as @ sufficient 
number of subscribers shall. be pro- 
cured.” We know not whether the 


‘subscription has filled or failed ; but 


inthe former case we shall be grateful 
for a presentation copy of the work. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE Report of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, for 
1821, is just printed; we extract 
the following passages from that 
part which relates to their foreign 
proceedings. 


“A most satisfactory Report has heen 
received from Calcutta, dated in January, 
1822. The Committee in that Archdea- 
conry have established depdts in different 
parts of Bengal for the more convenient 
distribution of books, At Cawnpore, a 
Station-Committee has been formed by 
the zealous exertions of the Rev. H. L. 
Williams, which has met with great en- 
couragement and suceess, and has already 
been the means of «dispersing 1967 books of 
different descriptions. From the depdéts 
at Daeca and Chittagong a very consider- 
able number of books has also been issued 
under the judicious care of the Rev. Mr. 
Tayler. From Dinapore, the Rev. £, 
Brodie has sent a remittance to Calcutta 
arising from the sale of books; and at 
Meerut, the Rev, H. Fisher has underta- 
ken the management of the dept, and is 
only waiting the arrival of a large con- 
signment of books from England to reple- 
nish the stores of that station. 

** In other parts of the Presidency where 
Station-Committees have not been estab- 
lished, private individuals have entered 
into the views of the Society with exem- 
plary zeal and spirit. G, Saunders, Esq. 
has kindly andertaken to distribute books 
at Agra, particula'ly among the European 
soldiers of the artillery. Great assistance 
has also been derived from the geferous 
exertions of Lieut. F.. Candy, a subscri- 
.bing Member, He urges the necessity. of 
printing Tracts in ‘ the Oordoo language 
in the Persian character, which is. gene- 


rally unidérstood by natiyes of education — 


over the whole of Hindostan ? and de- 


clares his readiness fo promote the objects 
of the Society to the utmost of his pow- 


er, . 

“ From the depdt at Caleutta, schools, 
barracks, hospitals, and other public es- 
tablishments, continue to be supplied with 
books, The Church at Dum Dum has 
been provided by the Rev. Dr. Parish 
with an ample quantity of Bibles and 
Prayer Books for the free use of the con- 
gregation. Candidates for the late confir- 
mation were also supplied with books 
from Calcutta ; and the Committee report 
that the general demand for elementary 
works is rapidly increasing. 

“In the year 1821, the number of books 


‘ received at Calculta was 10,822, of which 


5,885 had been sold, or gratuitously distri- 
buted. Lending Libraries have been par- 
tially established in this Presidency, and 
appear to have given great satihfaction to 
those who take an interest in the moral and 


religious improvement of the country, It is 


determined. that the Libraries shall con- 
sist of a complete set of the bound books, 
amounting to 42 volumes, and of the 
works admitted on the Supplemental Cata- 
logue.” P. 33. : 

“ The report of the Schools in Bengal 
is highly encouraging. The children make 
much greater proficiency than heretofore, 
and the value of instruction is now more 
duly estimated, ‘ In the Russapugly cit- 
cle the school at Beltollah. having become 
untenantable through damp, the children 
have been united with those at Chuckera- 
baree, and the school has been removed 
to Talliagunge, where a piece of ground 


“has been rented on a pottah [or lease] for 


ten years. In Cossipore district a third 
school has been opened at Outtur Pauah, 
on the Barrackpore road, which was oc- 
cupied within a few days. after its comple- 


‘tion by upwards of 100 children, A fourth 


school will shortly. be opened at Chitpore, 
where a Jarge number of children.are .wait- 
ing for admission, 9. oy pw wl: 

“ The‘Committee have also taken a large 
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school at Barvipore under their care, and 
have erected a school-house at their own 
expence. . They have received from the 
Marchioness of Hastings a pottah of the 
school ground at #arrackpore, and ex- 
press their high sense of her Ladyship’s be- 
nevolence, in tle support and patronage 
of the school. 

“ This Committee have resolved to appro- 
priate a part of their funds to printing re- 
ligious Tracts in the native languages for 
the use of schools. The Discourses, the 
Miracles, and the Parables of our Saviour, 
as extracted from the New Testament, 
have been chosen for this purpose: and 
will soon be printed in Hisdostanee, (Nus- 
taleeg character) ; in Hindooe, (Nagree) ; 
and in Bengalee, according to existing 
translations. It is proposed to print 2000 
copies of each work in these several cha- 
racters, so that the whole impression will 
amount to 18,000 copies. 

“ A communication has been received 
from the Bishop, dated August 4, 1821, 
in which he expresses an earnest wish that 
the schools in Bengal may be placed un- 
der the care of Missionaries, as far better 
qualified for the task of instruction. than 
ordinary school-masters. In the northern 
aud southern suburbs of Calcutta, are 
schools which particularly require such su- 
perintendence ; and at Noacolly, in the 
south-eastern part of. Bengal, the assis- 
tance of a Missionary would be eminently 
usefal. Inthe Jatter place a body of long- 
neglected Christians bas been discovered, 
but little removed from Paganism ; and al- 
though schools are already formed with a 
special view to their improvement, an able 
instructor is indispensibly requisite to 
give effect to these establishments,” P. 35, 

‘In the early part of the present year 


an excellent Report was received from the — 


District Committee at Madras. This, 
perhaps, is one-of the most important and 
interesting documents which has ever been 
presented to the Board. It comprises a 
very clear abstract of the proceedings of the 
Society in the Carnatie, from the year 
1710 to the present day. Much of the in- 
formation contained in this Report, has 
already been laid before the public, at dif. 
ferent times, in a less regular and authen- 
tic form; but infinite credit is due to the 
Madras Committee for having collected 
materials se widely scattered, and thus gi- 
vena clear and comprehensive sketch of 
the state of Christianity in the south of In- 
dia, It may, indeed, be affirmed, with- 
out presumption, t that the zeal, judgment, 

and ability, displayed at Madras since 
the establishment of the District Commit- 
tee in August 1815, are worthy of the 
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purest ages of the Church; and will not 
only be memorable in the records of this 
Society, but in the annals of Christianity 
itself, 

“ The Report details, at considerable 
length, the measures which have been 
adopted for restoring the Missionary es- 
tablishment at Vipery to an efficient 
state.” P. 37. 


Deaneries of Warwick and Kineton. 


Report.—The Committee have the sa- 
tisfaction to Report, that the operations 
of the Society appear to be exciting a 
more general interest within the District 
and Neighbourhood, than they have 
hitherto done, An increasing zeal is ma- 
nifested both by the Clergy and Laity, in 
supplying the Poor with the Society’s 
Books, for which the demand during the 
last year has been very extensive, The 
number of Bibles and Testaments which 
have been sold, as well as other Hooks 
and Tracts, calculated to disseminate 
sound Doctrines, and to further Religious 
Education and Instruction, must mate- 
rially tend, under Providence, to aid the 
great cause of Religion and Virtue; while 
the call for Prayer Books, which has been 
especially gratifying, justifies the Com- 
mittee in expressing a conviction, that 
their efforts are promoting an increased 
attendance on, and attachment to the 
Established Church, and have been the 
means of rendering her beautiful Liturgy 
better understood and more highly va- 
lued. 

The number of Books: issued from the 
Depasitories, exclusive of what have been 
procured by Members of the Parent So- 
ciety, immediately from London, are— 

Other 
Testa- Prayer Books and 
Bibles. ments. Books. Tracts. 
Stratford, 126 200 441 
Warwick, 114 66 312 


Total 240 266 753 About 3000 


Few Lending Libraries have at present 
been established, owing, as it would seem, 
to the small size of the Parishes, in gene- 
ral, through the Districts; but the Com- 
mittee are much pleased to notice that se- 
véral of the Clergy keep by them a con- 
siderable number of the Society’s Bodks 
and Tracts, (purchased at their own ex- 
pense,) which they lend out to their 
Parishioners ; and thus, virtually, a Lend- 
ing Library is, in many places, provided 
for the Poor, although it has not the name 
of a regular establishment. In order, how- 
ever,to promote the more general formation 
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of Lending Libraries, the Committee have 
passed a Resolution, in which they offer 
to bear one half of the First Cost of such 
Library, i. e. they will furvish any Parish 
within the Deaneries, with a Lending Li- 
brary at one half the prime cost of the 
Books. 

Most satisfactory Returns have been 
received from about 20 Parishes, includ- 
ing the Boroughs of Warwick and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, of the children educated in 
Schools supplied wholly or in part with 
the Books of the Society. ‘The results 
are— 

782 
778 


BOW, iis teec% 


Se, cee oe5 


Total... 1560 


It is presumed this does not compre- 
hend a return of more than two-thirds of 
the number so educated in the Deaneries, 

The number of Annual Subscribers to 
the Parent Society in the two Districts, is 
71—of which 6 have been added during 
the last year, 

The Subscribers to the District Funds 
are as follows :— 


Warwick District. 
Subscribers of 1], 1s.......37 
of 10s, 6d.......19 
Tetehccsas * —56 
StTrRatForD District. 
Subscribers of 1]. 1s, ...+e+ 12 
of 10s, 6d. and 10s, 17 
Total. .... Diiekaed — 29 
Total number of Subscribers to the 
Warwick and Stratford Districts 
Fuod,... oy 


The small comparative number of Sub- 
scribers to the Stratford District is ex- 
plained, by observing that the Fund of 
that District, which was, in the first in- 
stance, most liberal, was raised chiefly by 
Donations; but a Resolution has been 
lately passed, soliciting the subscription 
of small sams, instead of occasional Dona- 
tions, the Committee entertain the best 
hopes that their next Returns will furnish 
a much more numerous list of Annual Sub- 
scribers. 

The Committee close their Report with 
a confident hope that their statement will 
be deemed satisfactory, and that the good 
cause of the Society will continue to re- 
ceive that liberal aid, in the Districts, 
which can alone enable the Committee to 
carry its great and benevolent designs into 
execution. 

Joun Bounier, Secretary. 


Vepery Mission School. 


On Saturday the 22d Instant was held 
the second annual examination of the 
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Vepery Mission School of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
Boys and Girls of the English and Tamil 
Schools were first assembled in the 
Vepery Church, where they were exa- 
mined in their religions exercises, the for- 
mer by the Rev. W, Thomas, Senior 
Chaplain, who obligingly presided at this 
part of the duty of the day, and the latter 
by the Rev. Dr. Rottler and the Rev. L, 
P. Haubroe. The correctness of the Eng- 
lish classes, both of boys and girls, in an- 
swering the questions of the Church Cate- 
chism, and the distinctness and good em- 
phasis with which they read, were par- 
ticularly remarked; as were likewise the 


‘fluency with which the Tamil girls read 


the elementary books prepared in their 
own language for progressive learning, 
according to the system of the National 
School Society. 

The children then adjourned to their 
several stations in the School rooms. The 
girls in the English school exhibited to 
the Visitors their reading and writing 
lessons, and their needle work, which was 
observed to be all of the plain and useful 
kind. The different classes were inspected 
in their tasks of writing on sand, spelling, 
reading and writing, Dr. Bell's system 
having been introduced as well in the 
Tamil as the English school, and cards 
and books printed for their use, Particu- 
lar notice was attracted by the industrious 
class of Tamil girls employed in cleaning 
cotton, spinning thread and knitting.— 
Samples of their work were laid on a table, 
with specimens of books bound at the in- 
stitution, ‘The printing press was found 
actively engaged. 

The examination was atttended by se- 
veral families who were highly gratified 
with the interesting scene they witnessed, 
The children were all remarkably clean 
and healthy; and their rapid progress in 
useful acquirements, their orderly be- 
haviorr, reflected the highest credit ou 
their veuerable pastor the Reverend Dr. 
Rottler, and his able and indefatigable co- 
adjutor the Reverend Mr. Haubroe. 

The revival of this late neglected in- 
stitution, with the great improvements in 
the system of tuition, and in the increase 
of the school in the course of two years 
from about forty children to nearly three 
hundred cannot fail to prove a blessing of 
the most important kind to the populous 
neighbourhood in which it is situated. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


In consequence of a circular letter ad- 
dressed to the District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
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ledge, at Bromley, in Kent, by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, a District Committee, in 
aid of this Corporation, has also been 
formed at that place. The Lord Bishop 
of Rochester being most anxious to pro- 
mote the excellent designs of this char- 
tered Society of the Church of England, a 
sermon, by his Lordship’s permission, was 
preached on Sunday, 24th November, at 
Bromley Church, recommending the pur- 
poses of that Institution, by the Reverend 
H. H. Norris, Prebendary of Llandaff, &c. 

This sermon was heard by the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, and a very numerous 
and respectable congregation, with the 
most marked attention and effect. The 
collection amounted to 44/, 16s. 6d. 

We are induced to hope that the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, having already re- 
commended ‘to his Clergy within the 
Bromley district, to advocate this impor- 
tant cause, wil] extend the recommenda- 
tion to all places of considerable popula- 
tion and opulence within his diocese, and 
that they will adopt the method of which 
his Lordship has given them so good and 
beneficial an example, at Bromley Church. 
For the unwearied efforts of other societies 
not so Closely connected with our eccle- 
siastical polity, in the opinion of some 
of our most judicious friends, greatly 
strengthen the call, which is now made 
upon the sober-miuded and steady friends 
of the Church of England, for increased 
exertion in this most sacred cause, and we 
shall then most ptobably find that the 
powerfal claims of the Society for the 
Propagation of the’ Gospel will justly en- 
joy a much larger share of the unexampied 
liberality of our public charities than it at 
present possesses, 


Hedingham District Committee. 


At a Special Meeting of the Commit- 
tee of Members of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge within the 
Deanery of Hedingham, holden at Castle 
Hedingham, Oct, 28, 1822, it was unani- 
mously agreed, 

1. That the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is entitled, 
on account of its zealous and successful ex- 
ertions in the maintenance and advance- 
ment of pure Christianity, to general gra- 
titude and patronage, and merits in a par- 
ticular degree the liberal support of the 


Ecclesiastical Preferments, 
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Clergy and other members of the Estab- 
lished Church, 

2. That such support is at this time 
especially requisite, to further the intend- 
ed operations of the Society in British 
North America, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in New Hollland, to which the 
existing funds of the Society are wholly 
inadequate, after the wise appropriation 
of the whole amount of the collections 
made under the king’s letter in 1819, to 
the maintenance and support of the bishop’s 
college for the education of missionaries 
and catechists at Calcutta. 

3. That a district committee be now 
formed, to be called the Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts for the Deanery of Heding- 
ham, for the purpose of making the opera- 
tions and objects of the society more ge- 
nerally known, and of collecting, receiv- 
ing, and remitting, all annual subscrip- 
tions and benefactions in aid of the so- 
ciety’s designs, 

4. That all subscribers of half-a-guinea, 
or of any larger sum annually, and all con- 
tributors of five guineas or upwards, be 
members of this committee. 

5. That this committee do always meet 
on the days appointed for the meeting of 
the committee of members of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge with- 
in the Deanery of Hedingham, viz. on the 
last Monday in February, and on the last 
Monday in August. 

6. That the Rev. H. Davies Morgan 
and the Rev. Lewis Way be appointed 
secretaries of this committee. 

7. That the Clergy of the deanery be 
particularly requested to make known and 
to promote as much as possible, the ob- 
jects of this committee, and to commu- 
nicate to the secretaries the names of per- 
sons who may be disposed to become sub- 
scribers or benefactors to the society. 

8. That all subscriptions-and benefac- 

tions be paid to the secretaries. 
_ 9, That all annual subscriptions be con- 
sidered as commencing on the first day of 
January in every year: aud thai the first 
annual subscription commence on the first 
day of January 1823. 

10. That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the Rev. Avthony Hamil- 
ton, secretarry of the society, for the pur- 
pose of being laid before the general 
board. 















ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Cheese, B, B.D. fellow of Baliol college, 
Ozford, to the rectory of Tendring, 








Essex ; patrons, the MasTER AND Fgl- 
LOWS OF THAT SOCIETY. 
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Coulcher, W..B. to the rectory of Bawsey, 
Norfolk; patron, P. Hammonp, esq. 
of Westacre High House. 

Flower, W. jun. chaplain of York Castle, 
to the incumbent curacy of Malton ; 
patron, Ear. Fitzwitr1am. 

Hatch, C. B.A. fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, to the perpetual curacies 
of Kersey and Lindsey, Suffolk ; patrons, 
the Provost AND FELLOWS OF THAT 
Soctery. 

Perring, P. M.A. of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, to be one of the chaplains to 
his royal highness the duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Priest, P, to the rectory of Langtree, 
Devon. 

Randolph, John Honeywood, M.A. to 
the vicarage of Northall, Middlesex ; 
patron, the Lorp Bisnop or Lonpon. 

Simpson, R. to the perpetual curacies of 
Warston and Elkstone, Staffordshire. 

Wells, W. to the rectory of Harting, 
Sussez. 

Wright, Thomas, to the rectory of Kil- 
verston, Norfolk; patron, the Kine. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, November 2. 

Masters or Arts —J. E. Jones, St. 
Edmund hall; €. G, Y. Vernon, and D. 
Dundas, Christ Church; J. Formby and 
C. Ward, Brazenose college; and J. J. 
Coney, Oriel college. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—H. U. Tighe, 
Corpus Christi college; A. Roberts, Tri- 
nity college; aud J. Muckleton, Christ 
church, 

November 7. 

Bacnuetor 1n Divinity.—C. P. Bel- 
grave, Lincoln college. 

Master or Ants.—J. M. Glubb, Ex- 
eter college. 

November 9. 

Doctor in Divinity.—J. L. Mills, 

B.D, Magdalen college. 
November 16. 

Doctor 1n Divinity.—P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, warden of New college, grand com- 
pounder, 

Bacuetror or Civint Law.—W. B. Hig- 
gins, Trinity college, grand compounder. 

Masrens or Arts.—C. C. Boyles, Ex- 
eter college, grand:compounder ; J. A. H. 
Grubbe, Exeter college; T. H. Tragitt, 
Corpus Christi college; J. Wootten, Baliol 
college ; and H. Morse, Worcester college. 

BacueLors or Arts. —J Browne, 
and H. A. Browne, Queen’s colleye; R. 
Burn, St. Edmund hall; W. A. Horne, 
Christ church; E. Trimmer, and E. El- 
ton, Brazenose college ; J. King and hon. 
R. Barrington, Oriel college ; G. P. Bel- 
cher, Worcester college ; P. Aubin, Jesus 
college ; W. Battiscombe aad W. Brown- 
low, Pembroke college. 

November 22, 

Master or Anrts,—C. Alcock, New 

college. . 
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Bacweron oF Ants.—J. Folliott, Pem. 
broke college. 

November 4. 

The hon. E. Lascelles and Mr. G, 
Inge, B.A. of Christ church, and Mr. W. 
Heathcote, B.A. of Oriel college, were 
elected fellows of All Souls college. 

The rey. N. T. Ellison, M.A. fellow of 
Baliol college, has been appointed, in 
convocation, one of the public examiners, 
in the room of the rey. Mr. Lowe. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Degrees conferred, October 30. 

Master or Arts.—W. G. Broughton, 
Pembroke hall. 

Bacuetor in CivitLaw,—E. Eastcott, 
Jesus college. 

November 6. 

Bacnetor in Civit Law.—Henry Tom- 

kinson, Trinity hall. 
November 11. 

Doctor 1n Divinitry.—Daniel Cress- 
well, M.A. Trinity college. 

Honorary Master oy Arts.—Lord 
Thomas Hay, Trinity college. 

November 20. 

Honorary Master or Arts.—Lord 
George Henry Spencer Churchill, Ema- 
nuel college. 

Bacwetor in Divinity. —J. Miles, 
Queen’s college. 

Master or Arts. —A. S. Thelwall, 
Trinity college. 

Bacuerror 1n Crvit Law.—O. Marden, 
Trinity hall. 

Bacuetor 1n Puysic.— E, Morton, 
Trinity college. 

Bacue tors or Arts.—T. H, Jones, St. 
Peter’s college ; C. D. Halford, Jesus col- 
lege; C. Fursdon, Downing college. 

November 4, 

The rev. Henry Godfrey, D.D. presi- 
dent of Queen’s college, was elected vice- 
chaneellor for the year ensuing. 

The Seatonian Prize for the present 
year has been adjudged to the rev. Ed- 
ward Bishopp Elliott, M.A. fellow of 
Trinity college, for his poem on “ Antio- 
chus Epiphanes.” 

The subject for the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for the ensuing year is, “ The Of- 
fice and Mission of St. John the Baptist.” 

The rev. Walter Burroughes, B A. of 
Clare hall, is admitted fellow of that so- 
ciety, on the foundation of Mr. Borage. 

November 20. 

A grace passed the senate, “ to pur- 
chase the late Dr. E. D. Clarke’s collec- 
tion of minerals at the sum of 15001.” 


ORDINATIONS. 

November 3.—At a general ordination 
held by the Lord Bishop of Ely, in the 
chapel in the palace at Ely, the following 
gentlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons.—G. Archdale, M.A. Emma- 
nuel college, Cambridge; J, Holroyd, 
B.A. Catherine hall, Cambridge ; R, Lyon, 
B.A, Trinity college, Cambridge, 
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By Let. Dim. from Lord Bp. of Norwich. 
E. C. Lawton, B.A. and T. 8:Cobbold, 

B.A. Clare hall, Cambridge ; G. M. Inkes. 

By Let, Dim from Lord Bp. of Lincoln. 
R. H. Smith, B.A. Queen’s college, 

Oxon. 

By Let. Dim. from Lord Bp. of Bristol. 

G. Whiteford, St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

By Let. Dim. from Lord Bp. of London. 

J. C Wigram, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; J. P. Gurney, B.A. Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. 

Parests.—C. M. Bromhead, M.A. Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge; J. Husband, 
B.A. Magdalen college, Cambridge; H. 
H. Hughes, M.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; C. Smith, M.A St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge ; T. C. Willats, Downing col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. H. C. Cherry, B. A. 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Alicia, 
daughter of Major General Sir John 
Cameron. ’ 

Died.—At Longstanton, the rev. W. 
Cornforth, M.A. rector of Stanton, St. 
Michael’s, and formerly fellow of Magda- 
len College, Cambridge. The rectory is 
in the patronage of the master and fel- 
lows of the society. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.—At Derby, the rev. J. L. Young, 

M.A. vicar of Cockerham, Lancashire. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J. B. Karslake, rec- 
tor of Filleigh, and of the consolidated 
parish ef East Buckland, also rector of 
Creacomb, Devon. 

Died.—The rev. J. Banister, rector of 
Iddesleigh. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. B. Donne, of St. 
James’s, Shaftsbury, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter ofthe late Samuel Hadley, Esq. 
of Clapham Common, Surrey. 

ESSEX. 

Married.—T he rey. Bartlett Goodrich, 
M.A. vicar of Great Saling, to Mary 
Anne, only daughter of Thomas White, 
Esq. of Dobbins, Wethersfield. 

Died.—In his 89th year, the rey. C. 
Onley, M.A. uf Stisted Hall, 

Died.—Aged 61, the rev. M. Moore, 
rector of Sutton. 

Died.—Aged 90, the rev. Melmoth 
Skinner, vicar of Cocking. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.—At Godmanchester, the rev. 
W. E. Chapman, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, vicar of Edenham and 
Swinestead, to Miss E. Martin, of the 
former place. 


KENT. 
Married. —The rey. W. Philips, to 
Mary, second daughter of the rev. J. 
Messiter, of Woolwich Common. 


Married.—The rev, R. P, Whish, M.A, 
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prebendary of Wells, and vicar of Brozx- 
tead, Essex, to Sophia Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Henry Steatfield, Esq. 
- LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. Evans, to Miss 

8. Tipple, of Wymondham. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.—At Lincoln, aged 58, the rev. 

G. King, rector of Ashby-de-la-laund. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At Kensington, by the rey. 

T. Rennell, the rev. S. Sheen, MA. of 


‘ Baliol College, Oxford, and of Kitton, 


Essex, to Louisa, third daughter of the 
late John Miles, Esq. of Southamptou- 
row, Russel-square, London. 

Died.—At his house in Boswell-court, 
London, aged 78, Richard Wooddeson, 
LL.D. and senior fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, formerly Vinerian Professor 
of the Laws of England. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. S. C. Smith, M.A. 
rector of Deuver, to Lucy Maria, eldest 
daughter of the rev. C. Collyer, of Gun- 
thorpe Hall. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.—At Blatherwycke, the rev. 
R. Pearson, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, to Miss M. Greaves. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Brislington church, the 
rev. J. Gray, M.A. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Miss C. Powell. ~~ 

Died.—At his lodgings, High-street, 
Oxford, in the 60th year of his age, the 
rev. Hugh Moises, M.A. rector of Whit- 
church, vicar of East Farleigh, Kent, and 
formerly fellow of University College, 
Ozford. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. T. Hunt, of West 
Felton, Salop, to Jane, daughter of the 
late W. Harding, Esq. of Warwickshire. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.—At Bruton, in his .77th year, 
the rev. J. Goldesbrough, M.A. rector of 
Weston Bamfylde, Somersetshire, and of 
Winterbourne Monkton, Dorset. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died.—Oct. 13, at Todenham rectory, 

the rev. W. Elliot, curate of Welford, 
WILTSHIRE. 

Married.—The rey. G. P. Cleather, of 
Urchfont, Wilts, to Frances, only daugh- 
ter of J. E. Lee, Esq. of Ottery St. Mary, 


Devon. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Married.—The rey. T, Drury, rector 
of Keighley, to Miss A. Greenwood. 
IRELAND. 
Married.—The rev. B. Morris, of 
Waterford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late M. N. O'Connor, Esq. of King’s 
County, and sister to the Countess of 


Dessart. 
MADEIRA. 
Died.—On the 27th of September, in 
the Island of Madeira, where he had 
been for the benefit of his health, the 
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rey. R. Williams, aged 29. He was some 
years principal tutor in Bury Grammar 
School. 
JAMAICA. 
Died.—In the 28th year of his age, the 
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rev. J. Daun, M.D. rector of Westmore. 
land, Master of the Free School, Chaplain 
to the Hon. House of Assembly, and to 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Guildford. 
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A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two Chap- 
ters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
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tions urged by the Umiarian Editors of the 
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The Especial Importance of Religious 
Principles in the Judges and Advocates of 
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mon, delivered at the Lent Assizes at Win- 
chester, before the Judges of the Western 
Circuit, inthe present Year. By the Rev. 
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The Christian Warfare. A Sermon 
preached at Rochester, at the Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Octo- 
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A Sermon preached on Tuesday, Oct. 1, 
1822, at the Monthly Clerical Lecture, in 
the Church of St, Lawrence, Reading. By 
the Rev. W. G. Broughton, Curate of 
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Plain Thoughts of former Years upon 
the Lord’s Prayer: with Deference, ad- 
dressed to Christians, at the present Period, 
In Eight Sermons, by the Rev. W. B, Da- 
niel. 8vo. 12s. 

Twenty-four Sermons on Practical Sub- 


jects, translated from the Works of the 
most eminent French and Dutch Protes- 
tant Ministers in Holland. By J. Wern- 
inck, D.D. F.R.S, Amst. and Middelb, 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Ambassa- 
dor of the Netherlands, and Minister of 
the Dutch Church in London.  8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Stagy 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Illus- 
trated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes 
of Biblical MSS. Third Edition, correct- 
ed, in 4 large volnmes. 8vo, 31. 3s, 

Supplementary Pages to the Second 
Edition of Mr. Horne’s Introduction (with 
a new 4to, plate); so arranged as to be in- 
serted in the volumes to which they re- 
spectively belong. 8vo. 3s. 

HISTORY. 

Rivingtons’ Annual Register ; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of 
the Year 1821. S8vo. 18s, 

POLITICS. 

Reflections on the Claims of the Pro- 
testant and Popish Dissenters, especially 
of the latter, to an equality in Civil Privi- 
leges with the Members of the Established 
Church. By Robert Morres, M.A, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, Rector of Great 
Cheverell, and Vicar of Britford, Wilts, 
2s. 

DRAMA, 

The Brides’ Tragedy. By Thomas 

Lovell Beddoes, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. 
II. 12mo. 4s. 

A Lecture on Anglo-Saxon. By the 
Rev. Dr. Silver, Fellow of St, John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Read before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Printed at his Request. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of Classical Literature, with Re- 
marks on the Discipline at present in the 
Free Grammar School of King Charles II., 
at Bradford, in the County of York. By 
the Rev. S, Slack, M.A, Head Master of 
the School, late Chaplain of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. Dr. Yates has in the press a 
Work, entitled Patronage of the Church 
of England ; considered in reference to 
National Reformation and Improvement ; 
to the permanence of our Ecclesiastical 
Establishments ; and to its Influence on 
the Pastoral Charge and Clerical Charac- 
ter. 

Mr. Nichols is printing a new edition of 
his ‘* Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” in 
three volumes ; they are entirely new ar- 
ranged, and will be accompanied by pro- 
per Indexes, The “ Progresses of King 
James,” in a separate Volume, is also pre- 
paring for the press, 

The First Number of Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities and Elements 


of Archeology, dedicated by permission 
to his Majesty, will speedily be published, 

The Third Volume of Mr. Sharon Tar- 
ner’s History of England, is expected to 
be ready very soon, 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Sa- 
muel Clift, of Tewkesbury, will shortly 
be published, 

John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A. one of his 
Majesty’s Sub-Commissioners on the Pub- 
lic Records, and Author of the History of 
the Tower, is engaged in making Collec- 
tions fora complete History of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, which is to 
be enriched with a great variety of En- 
gravings, of General Views, Public Build- 
ings, Antiquities, and Portraits, The Work 
is to form Three Folio Volumes, 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


A CENTURY has elapsed since Eng- 
land was deluded into a general ad- 
miration of the South-Sea scheme, 
which promised to enrich every sub- 


scriber to its funds, and ended by 
beggaring one half of the people. It 
seems as if political and commercial 
feelings recurred, as they say the sea- 
sons do after a considerable interval; 
for mad and unfounded speculation 
is again in fashion, and many an 
honest individual has been ruined, 
or is about to be ruined by gambling 
in foreign funds. 

If our own national debt were the 
safest of all securities, which it is 
very much the fashion to deny, there 
might be some excuse though there 
would be less temptation for em- 
barking property in foreign coun- 
tries upon a similar security, and 
with the prospect of a better return, 
But when the funds of the most opu- 
lent and settled country are said to 
be in danger, where is the wisdom 
of trusting to other countries which 
are less secure, and which, if a na- 
tional bankruptcy ever happen in 
Great Britain, would lose no time 
in following so splendid an example, 
and justifying themselves by so un- 
exceptionable a precedent. We do 
hot say this from any apprehension 
which we ourselves entertain re- 


specting the stability of the public 
funds. We have too good an opi- 
nion of the resources, of the inte- 
grity, and of the wisdom of our 
countrymen, to believe that a forced 
reduction of the public creditor’s 
interest will be advocated by any 
party or any individuals of respecta- 
bility. But it seems to be gene- 
rally imagined that the difference 
between domestic and foreign secu- 
rity is a mere difference of more 
and less; and that Columbian Bonds, 
or Spanish Scrip, are almost as sub- 
stantial as English Consols, and 
much more lucrative. Nothing has 
been talked or thought of in the 
politico-mercantile world during the 
last six weeks, but the profit or loss 


upon foreign stock. The mania has 


extended to persons of good life 
and conversation, who have hi- 
therto been content to live upon the 
lawful interest of their money, but 
are now anxious to seize an oppor- 
tunity of doubling their capital, and 
trebling or quadrupling their income. 
The newspapers no longer able to 
excite an interest, and force a sale 
by bloody battles against our ene- 
mies, or as bloody seditions among 
ourselves, are beginning to do a lit- 
tle in the stock-jobbing line. The 
gentlemen of the press have entered . 
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into an alliance with the gentlemen 


of the Alley—and the breathless 
anxiety which was formerly felt to 
know the latest intelligence from 
Spain or Manchester or Branden- 
burgh, is now manifested upon sub- 
jects of a very different class —upon 
the rise or fall of a Chilian loan, or 
the newest stock-jobbing report 
from Venezuela. 

We need hardly warn our graver 
readers against a participation in 
such egregious folly. But they may 
be asked to consider whether their 
more improdent fellow creatures 
ought not to be protected by the 
legislative power, against such for- 
midable enemies to their peace. Of 
course it is impossible to prevent 
the negotiation of foreign securities 
in this kingdom. As long as Lon- 
don is the centre of trade and. cre- 
dit, all nations will send their paper, 
more or less openly, to her market. 
Buonaparte told O’Meara, that his 
army marched to Waterloo by means 
of bills, .which were accepted and 
discounted in England.’ And there 
is nothing improbable in the fact— 
nothing that the. most vigilant ad- 
ministration could prevent. But 
what we think they might prevent is 
the professed and notorious gam- 
bling, of which the funds. and _es- 
pecially foreign. funds are the in- 
strument. Some laudable though 
late attempts are making to discover 
and punish the owners of common 
gaming houses. Why, might not the 
same vigilance be extended to the 
greatest of. all gaming houses—and 
the stock-jobbers be prevented from 
raising or lowering .the value of six 
hundred millions of money for their 
own private emolument? 

Whenever the foreign-loan bubble 
bursfs, and burst it shortly will, the 
sufferers will principally consist of 
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those who had some property to 
lose, and the winners will be such 
as sold in time and have realised 
considerable profits without risking 
any capital, What effect will this 
produce upon .the minds of men who 
are already prejudiced against all 
descriptions of stock-holders, who 
consider them as drones in the hive 
of industry, as the grand cause of 
national weakness and distress? 
Will not such persons confound the 
real proprietor of stock with the 
speculator who has gambled himself 
into sudden riches? will not the 
odium due to the one be transferred 
not unnaturally to the other ?—Will 
not the cry against taxes, as levied 
solely for the fundholder, be in- 
creased by a supposition, that he 
has come unjustly by his wealth— 
And is it not expedient in such cir- 
cumstances to convince the public 
of their mistake, by putting an end 
to those transactions trom which the 
delusion springs? There might be 
ample occupation for the frequenters 
of the Stock Exchange, although 
they were limited to the bond fide 
sale of. British securities. —Fictilious 
bargains are a fruitful source of 
profit; but the quarter from which 
those profits really spring is the ge- 
nuine owner of funded property. 
He ought to be secured against the 
Toss to which he is now exposed by 
the tricks and caprice of the spe- 
culators—this security would tend 
more to do away the prejudices 
against the national debt than any 
dishonest or temporary composition 
with the publi¢. creditor, and we 
cannot but hope that the excessive 
impositions which have passed under 
the name of foreign loans, will lead 
to the proscription of all similar 
practices. 
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and are under consideration. 
A Churchman, shall appear. 
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